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FINAL INVITATION in 
PAINT COVER FOR 


$1,000.00 in Awards for outstanding 


entries submitted by our subscribers 


Desicn MAGAZINE invites its subscribers to create a full color paint- 
; 2 ing for our May-June 1958 issue’s front cover. Many cash awards, top 
“ed quality merchandising prizes and an Art Scholarship are offered in our 
| search for art talent. 

Here is a rare opportunity to see your work, or that of your students, 

oh reproduced in a national magazine. The “Cover Search” is open to any 
- Design subscriber, or to students of any art educator whose school regularly 
receives this magazine. Teachers may thus act as sponsor for outstanding 
student talent in submitting entries. (As an educator, you may hold your 
‘ own preliminary exhibit as a class project, forwarding the best ones for 
Bee our national judging. ) 
3 Final selections will be made by a Jury of five internationally-known 
i artists and art-educators. (See below.) The First Award winning entry 
i= will become our May-June cover and the next seven winners will appear 
in a special section in that same issue. No entry fee is required and the 
specifications are simple. Entries must be received no later than February 
15th, 1958, so we invite you to read the details on the facing page and— 
send in your entry without delay! 


Phe Awards Ist AWARD 

ya] A full Scholarship to the Famous Artists Schools Home Study Course of your 
et choice, valued at $400.00. (Either the Fine Arts Painting Course or the 
SS Commercial Art Course.) The winner may enroll in the Course personally, 


or, if desired, select any other individual to receive the Scholarship. The 
Famous Artists Courses are recognized by educators and practicing pro- 
fessionals as being among the finest and most complete Home Study 
curriculums available. 


Ae: And—a $100.00 Cash Award Purchase Prize from The American Crayon 
Company. 
2nd AWARD 
The American Crayon Company $75.00 Cash Prize, plus an M. Grumbacher 
Professional Oil Color Set, valued at $38.00. 


3rd AWARD 
A $25.00 United States Savings Bond, plus an M. Grumbacher Professional 


Oil Color Set, valued at $38.00. 

= 4th thru 7th AWARDS 

M. Grumbacher Professienal Oil Color Sets, plus a $25.00 Merchandise 
Certificate redeemable at any art supplies store carrying American Crayon 
Company materials. 


8th thru 10th AWARDS 


A selection of outstanding art books from Hastings House, Publishers, each 
set valued at over $25.00. 


PLUS 20 ADDITIONAL CERTIFICATES OF MERIT 
PERSONALLY SIGNED BY MEMBERS OF THE JURY 


Our distinguished Jury 


-3 Five of America’s leading art educators, each of whom is also a successful professional artist, comprise our Jury. The work of these 
. men is seen daily by millions throughout the world on the covers and interior pages of The Saturday Evening Post, Time, Fortune, Life 
oven and many other magazines. They are also represented in the collections of The N.Y. Metropolitan Museum of Art, Whitney Museum, 
: Library of Congress and scores of public and private collections throughout the world. They are: Adolf Dehn, Fletcher Martin, Ben 
Shahn, Dong Kingman and Austin Briggs. In addition to their professional careers as fine artists, they are members of the Faculty at The 


Famous Artists Schools in Westpo:! Conn. 


ADOLF DEHN FLETCHER MARTIN BEN SHAHN DONG KINGMAN AUSTIN BRIGGS 
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ENTRY DEADLINE IS FEBRUARY 15, 1958 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Cover Contest is open to any Design subscriber or the 
sponsored student of amy educator whose school sub- 


scribes to Design Magazine. Entries must be submitted” 


on paper, illustration board, canvas board or masonite 
and must be exactly 18°’ high x 18 wide, which is the 
square format ratio for our cover illustrations. Do not 
frame or mount your entry in any manner. (if you wish 
to matt it, be certain the outer dimensions of the mat- 
ting do not exceed 20” x 20" and the art work is 
square.) You may work in any of the following painting 
mediums: watercolor; oils; tempera; casein; inks; dyes; 
pastel. Print your name and address on back. 


COVER THEME 


The theme for our May-June coverpiece is: “Summer.” 
You may interpret this in any manner desired. Your 
art may depict summer in the city, be a landscape, ab- 
straction, pure design, seascape——-the choice and ap- 
proach is entirely up to the artist. Do a painting or 
drawing only—not the heading or layout. 


DEADLINE AND MAILING PROCEDURE 


All entries must be received, postmarked no later than 
February 15, 1958. Enclose a note which specifies your 
name, return address, occupation and the painting or 
drawing medium employed. Be sure to include proper 
return postage in stamps. Art work will be returned to 
you shortly after the May-June issue is published. Pro- 
tect your work carefully, but avoid bulky packaging. 
Design will exercise every precaution to protect your 
entry, but we cannot assume responsibility for loss or 
damage in transit. If return insurance is desired, enclose 
sufficient postage for the purpose. 


METHOD OF JURYING 


A preliminary judging will be made by the editors of 
Design and a selected screening jury comprised of art 
educators and professional artists. These selections will 
then be forwarded to our final jury, meeting at the 
Famous Artists Schools in Westport, Connecticut, during 
March. Winners will be notified prior to publication of 
the May-June issue of Design. Both Design and The 
American Crayon Company or their assigns reserve the 
right to reproduce the First Award winner for additional 
purposes during 1958, after which. the painting will be 
returned to the artist. 


The top eight paintings in- our com- 
petition will be reproduced in a special 
section of the May-June 1958 issue of 


Design 


Here is an exciting challenge to share in this 
wonderful selection of cash and merchandising 
prizes while furthering the educational opportun- 
ities afforded to yourself or a deserving student 
of your choice. Remember——the contest is open 
to Design subscribers only and, since our audience 
is comprised of your fellow art educators and their 
students, competition is on an even footing! So, 
paint your interpretation of “Summer” without 
delay and send your entry to: 


“Cover Competition” 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 


THE PRIZES 


$400 SCHOLARSHIP 


This special prize offers you your choice of either the a 
Fine Arts Course in Painting, or that in Commercial : 
Art. You may use this Home Study Scholarship your- a 
self or present it to any other individual of your a 


choice. All art materials are provided, plus regular cri- 7 . 
tiques on each lesson by outstanding professional | 
educators at the Famous Artists Schools. 


$100.00 CASH PURCHASE AWARD 
$75.00 RUNNER-UP CASH AWARD 


$25.00 SAVINGS BOND 


$100 WORTH OF ART MERCHANDISE q 
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finest 
oil color 
sets 
valued at $38 
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THE JOURNAL OF 
the national ART EDUCATION association 


G 
— 
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4 Regional and National News in Art and Education 
a =| “* Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 
4 Association affairs. 


4 Editorial comment, Book Reviews, Visual Aids. 


* Subscription to Non-Members |s jurists of 1957 Design Scholarship Competition thought winning 
$2 — : 3 work this past year was best ever submitted. In foreground, |. to r., 
00 Per Year S are: Carolyn Howlett (Head of Art Ed. at School of Art Institute 
, c of Chicago); Angelo Testa, (Designer, Chicago); Robert Darr 
“a 5 : Wert (founder of Country Prints, Inc.); Bernard Moffet, repre- 
: the national ART EDUCATION associztion§ ¢ senting co-sponsor, American Crayon Co. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA = 
| 1958 Textile Design Scholarships 
Annually, the Art Institute of Chicago and The Ameri- 
: can Crayon Co. hold a design competition which is open to 
0 S A T L teachers throughout the country. Winning work is displayed 
aupioomes at an Open House to which all educators are invited, and - 
; ae NEW Book Makes You a “PRO” scholarships awarded the winners. These consist of $125 ‘ 
: of Make tables, lamps, bowls and 101 different iti s of six weeks : a 
oF toward expenses and full tuition grants of six weeks dura 
; | celain 34” MOSAIC TILES. Over 100 tiles tion at a large midwestern college, with the opportunity to 
| shown full color, Projects illustrated step-by- 
| step. Pages of designs. $1 brings postpaid study under leading textile designers. For complete details 
| copy and tile sample card. Send today to d f f h 1958 S ae BF 
il INTERNATIONAL CRAFTS, INC and entry torms for the 1955 Summer Competition write 
io. 


Send dd | 30 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS ? the date of the issue 
with which it is to take effect. Address: DESIGN, 337 S. HIGH ST., 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO. Send old address with the new, enclosing 
if possible your address label. The post office will not forward 


: opies. For additional information regarding subscription status, Official publication . i 
. oe to Lillie F. Evans, Business Manager. of the Art Director's & rt Dp i rect nm g 
Club of N.Y. Written 


in commercial art 
and the graphics, 

sculp metal for the use of agen- 
IT MODELS LIKE CLAY—— cies, display depart- 


HARDENS INTO METAL! 
With Sculp-Metal, the wonder metal, ments and ail who 


ane 


by top professionals ») 


we 
on commu 


x you can make sculptures easily cand plan and execute 
economically without elaborate equip- 
ment. Sculp-Metal_ is applied with graphic communica- 
palette knife or fingers onto pre- tion 


shaped armatures. Pieces air harden; 


are strong and permanent; may be 

= carved, filed and sanded — then List price: $15 

‘ burnished to a rich aluminum patina. 

at leading dealers. Send 10c for 16- available thru Design 

- page handbook “working in for only $13.50 
sculp-metal”’. 


the sculp-metal company 


701-C Investment Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. HASTINGS HOUSE, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. C. 
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FREE MAILING LISTS 


We charge ONLY for addressing 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG. Write for your copy of our 


° new catalog illustrating our complete line. Includes 
write for free catalogue helpful hints and projects on enameling. Dept. D 


or phone: STillwel! 4-5922 


| 

| 


| 
| 
Over two million names on plates, all address- 
es guaranteed to be up-to-date and accurate. 
The ideal answer to delivering your message 
to a selective list of potential clients and | 
prospects. 
Electronically Selected 
Constantly Corrected | | 
High Schecla Schools «Colleges| Everything For Enameling 
Private Schools Fraternities Art Schools | LOW COST KILN for beginner or professional. Fires pieces : 
Museums Convents Nurseries Prep Schools | to high, It 
| Boarding Schools Churches and Synagogues | 4 it constantly. parts 
many others categories | 
| NEW THOMPSON CLAZE PAINTS. A su- 
| perior decorating medium for painting designs over enamel Sy 
Whenever you want to reach thousands of | base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. —_— 
individuals and businesses at low cost, here 
is a professional service that is instantly avail- 
able for your purpose. We offer a choice of METALS. All shapes and sizes in copper and the new <ilver a 
more than 350 different catagories. plated steel which requires no pre-cleaning. i 
FINDINGS. For cuff links, ear rings, brooches, etc., anv all Z 
types of chain in copper and brass. 
| 
| 


1539 Deerfield Road - Highland Park, 


TITANIUM G. WHITE lets you the drying time — gives you any 
WHITE texture you desire — regardless of how you appl color: — with 
a a knife ¢ or direct from the tube. 


Ask your dealer instructive 


93 
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| and controlled textures _ 
a, WHITE is Whaat artists have clways dreamed of — quick 
rying, absolutely safe, white oil color for mixing, underpaint 3 
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HERE AT LAST! 
The Big Jewelcraft Catalog: 


Packed with facts and lore on semipreci- 
ous gems. Valuable hints on jewelry 4 

making and creative designing. All the What Ss 
facts you will need to start working in 


this distinctive medium, plus vivid de- 
scriptions of hundreds of gem stones, cu- 
veritable treasury for crafts d 
got everything from exotic ae wants to on your min ° 
‘a: elephant tusks! Send 25¢ today for this 
Ss SE wonderful catalog—and come visit us 
when you're in Greenwich Village. 
Dept. D 29 West 8th Street New i 
in York City 11, N. Y. a column of ideas and information for the art teacher a 
Teacher's problem: Theory vs. Practicality 
: Is it necessary to teach basic principles of art to 
* adolescent students? Indoctrinated with the theoretics of 
Es art education, the new teacher must face this matter square- 
's ly with the first class she teaches. In our field it is a 
: tortunate art educator who can work under a supervisor 
or department head who will permit free experimentation. 
Why is the superior apparently so hard-headed about a 
: teacher striking out on her own? The simple reason: in 
4 dealing with large classes, with an annual turnover gradu- | 
“J LF ating to the next level, complete independence might be B 
a from the Black noteworthy, but it would lead to chaotic confusion. Is | 


Porest. Callin 
“Cuckoo” every %4 
hour. In beautiful == 
colors, lovely for 
children’s room. = 
7%” high. Boy & 
Girl Cleck __ $6.95 
Birdnest Clock, 
enchanting, will 
also be beautiful in 
a kitchen. 7” high. 


there room for inventiveness? After all, our new instructors 
come from the colleges where progressive methods (i.e., 
freedom of expression) are virtually the accepted rule. 
Conforming to rigidity when facing the facts of teaching 
is sometimes a hard pill to swallow. The answer would 
Bird in moving | seem to lie in understanding the reason for following the 
. ED LURIE s instructional pattern, then following the broad precepts 
Dept. D while creating interesting and workable programs within 
+ ee ee this framework. My advice to the newcomer would be to 
encourage freedom of expression within sensible limita- 
tions, so that the learning experience is not one of mere 
haphazard experimentation for the sake of experimentation 
itself. Creative ideas are fine, but they can also serve an 
The Crest cof ultimate practical end. Art is not just a play activity; 
Good Living SES ad: oe “play” should lead to usefulness in the world in which we 
comes to : : live. For example: mobiles are fun to construct. Don't just 
hs Wtnete build them; instead, let them become lessons in dynamic 
design. Abstractions in clay need not end as piles of pur- 
poseless clay form; they can serve as integral parts of 
lookends or lamp bases. There is nothing shameful or low- 
brow in art being put to good use. As the student pro- 
gresses to the second year of high school, he will no longer 
be content with theoretics or “play.” He will want to know 
. more about his tools and the materials with which he 
creates. During the second term we concentrate on basic 
JOSEPH MASSAGLIA JR., President BA_ r skills, knowledge of color harmonics and technique. To 
CHARLES W.COLE,Gen. Mgr. 34th Street of Elghth Avenue bring these mechanical principles to life, we dissect the 
work of professional artists, discovering how they achieve 
Other MASSAGLIA Hotels . . . pr 
. their exciting effects and mastery of their medium. Logi- 
+ San Jose, Calif. Hotel SAINTE CLAIRE + Hartford, Conn. Hotel BOND , . . 
» Long Beach, Calif, Hotel WILTON —_—« Cincinnati, O. Hotel SINTON iearn why some things are cohesive and others fall down. 
Then, having some grasp of the problems, we can move 


Gallup, N.M. Hotel EL RANCHO _« Pittsburgh, Pa. Hotel SHERWYN 22 
* Albuquerque, Hotel FRANCISCAN — + Denver, Col. Hotel PARK LANE f2 along to seeing how our problems are solved successfully 
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Hotel 
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| and in HAWAII... by masters of the art. 
Hotel WAIKIKI BILTMORE Honolulu 
CHICAGO Thus, when the second half of the first school year 


at the high school level arrives (i.e., winter term), your 
class will be ready to move past the superficial skimming 


continued on page 128 


World famed hotels —Teletype service —Television 
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Our Cover Artist 


To many artists, Paris is a magical city—a fountain of endless 
impressions great and small, but all memorable. To Lois Jones of 
Howard University it is a passion and for many years this gifted 
artist wandered its twisting streets and broad boulevards seeking 
to capture its elusive charm. On Design’s front cover we see one 
of her achievements, a Montmartre street which has been caught 
in the early morning light of Parisian spring. Miss Jones works 
in a rapid, freehand manner, using a deceptively simple palette of 
colors that retains the crisp freshness so often associated with the 
City of Light. Can you smell chestnuts roasting on a hawker’s 
cart just down the hill? Are the dimly seen sidewalk diners down- 
ing their morning brioche? Where is the sweeper who has mo- 
mentarily abandoned his cart, seeking a respite from his seemingly 
endless task? Fugitive impressions that hint at a story, yet do 
not intrude upon the overall pattern of design. Examine this 
painting again and again and you will keep finding new adven- 
tures locked up in the paint. 

Now home in her native country, Lois Jones packs up her 
kit and easel to travel throughout eastern America, still intent 
on the small scene that ‘conveys a large beauty. It may be 
Martha’s Vineyard by Cape Cod, or just a simple still life of a 
kettle of lobsters, but this versatile artist finds adventure every- 
where. Her paintings now hang in the National Gallery of Art, 
The Corcoran Gallery, many university collections and on the 
walls of a host of private collectors and business institutions. 

Lois Jones is a product of the Boston Museum School of 
Fine Arts, and that city’s Designer's Art School. For twenty- 
two years she taught at Washington’s Howard University. When- 
ever possible—and it has become an almost annual pilgrimage— 
she draws her money from the bank and sails back to the Paris 
streets which she knows as her second home. 4 


Another Parisian scene caught in oils by our cover artist, and now in 
the collection of the Phillips Mernorial Art Gallery in Washington, D.C. 


the creative art magazine 
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g. alan turner, editor 
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What is a Poster? Paul Rand and Earl Yahn -_-ss-« 96 
Pictures for Sale, Dorothy Reed _....100 
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Art Education: Dale Goss, Edwin Ziegfeld, 
Alfred Howell, Ray Faulkner, 
Marion Miller, Jane Welling. 


Techniques: Dong Kingman, Matlack Price, 
Alfred Pelikan, Henry Gasser, 
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CONCERNING CORRESPONDENCE AND CONTRIBUTIONS: 


inquiries of all types should always be accompanied by self- 
addressed, stamped envelope. Editorial material accepted on 
contributing, non-remunerative basis. Must be typed and 
double-spaced. Please enclose stamped return envelope. 
Published bimonthly except July and August by Design Pub- 
lishing Company, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. Yearly 
subscription: USA and Canada, $4; foreign, $5. 

ON ORDERING EXTRA COPIES OF DESIGN (bock issues o- 
current number): Advance payment is required in all cases, 


' from individuals, schools, libraries and any other source. 


Orders not accompanied by remittance cannot be filled or 
correspondence undertaken. Additional copies are available 
to subscribers only, at the rate of 60c per copy. 

Copyright 1958, by Design Publishing Company. Entered 
second class matter Sept. 16, 1933, at the Postoffice at 
Columbus, Ohio, under act of March 3, 1879. Reprint rights 
on all articles and features reserved by DESIGN Publishing 
Company. 
DESIGN is indexed in the ‘Reader's Guide'’ at iibraries every- 
where, and also in ‘‘Art Index’’ of your local library. Full year 
volumes of DESIGN are available to subscribers only on micro 
tilm. Write to: University Microfilms, 313 N. First St., Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. A 
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ADVERTISING ART ILLUSTRATION 
6300 EUCLID AVENUE 


N= XeCleveland 


COMMERCIAL 


Fashion Illustration, Photography & Inter 
training. Individual advancement. Co- G.I ‘training 
Attractive residence for out-of-town girls on Lake Shore Drive. 

January 6: February 3. Write Office of Registrar, Rm: 543. Specify course. 


RAY-VOGUE SCHOOLS 
750 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 11 


“MOSAICS: 
Hobby and Art” 


by Edwin Hendrickson 


The long-needed book on 
America's fastest growing 
growing handcraft. A prac- 
tical volume for the 
teacher and student who 
wants to explore this cen- 
tries-old art form and turn 
it to functional use. 


Budget priced at only 


$3.50 


{may be ordered thru Design 
Magazine's Book Service Dept. 


HILL & WANG, PUBLISHERS  N. Y. C. 


craft 
of Old- Master 


drawings 


by James Watrous 


A handsome book showing the techniques of 
drawing and the preparation of media, 
CRAFT OF OLD-MASTER DRAWINGS is both a 
historical work and a useful manual for con- 
temporary artists. 

As a collection of master drawings, :this book is 
worthy of the art lover’s library; as a technical 
study, it is an indispensable aid to the art student 
and practicing artist. 


Trade edition $10.00 
Special Student edition 6.50 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN PRESS 
(available thru Design Magazine Book Service) 


WHAT IS A POSTER? 


What makes a successful poster? Thousands are turned out by 
student artists, but do they know what they are doing? Two experts 
below sum up the things they seek in designing a poster profes- 
sionally. They rank among the best in this aggressive field. 


Paul Rand 


The essence of the “art of the poster” is not a matter of 
literal content nor technique, but one of creating visual 
ideas appropriate to the medium. Countless so-called post- 
ers are not in fact posters at all—they are merely enlarged 
illustrations which ignore the fundamental functional con- 
siderations of size, distant viewing and speed of the viewer. 
By demanding that the poster be simple, bold, and striking, 
these factors distinguish the poster from the illustration 
which, like a miniature or easel painting, is intended for 
close and leisurely inspection. Unfortunately, where it has 
heen recognized that a poster must be immediately attrac- 
tive, this has often been interpreted to mean a blow up of 
a “pretty girl” or the rendering of a fantastically elongated 
car. Too often it is forgotten that color and design are the 
basic elements. A good poster is not enough, however. If 
badly displayed it may become a visual irritation, especially 
if it obtrudes rudely into the landscape or interrupts archi- 
tectural forms. 


A good poster should be visible from all sides, as on 
the cylindrical European kiosks. Isolated efforts have been 
made here to correlate the poster with its surroundings, 
but we have a long way to go. 


Earl Yahn 


Let me compose a little one act play for you. 


The Scene: As the curtain rises, a stretch of highway 
is in the foreground, backed by a row of billboards. There 
is no other scenery. Occasionally, a car whizzes across the 
stage, too fast for any details to be discerned. 

1st Billboard: All those cars. They go so fast. 

3rd Billboard: And they all look alike. 3 

2nd Billboard: You'd think car designers would want 
their cars to look different. 

3rd Billboard: They do, but the manufacturers don’t. 

1st Billboard: I just don’t look at them anymore. 

2nd Billboard: I notice they all look at you, though. 
They gawk at you — er, they stare at you. Almost as 
though you werea... 

1st Billboard: Go on. 

2nd Billboard: Well, a freak or something. You know, 
you're not like the rest of us. You stand out in a crowd. 
What I mean is — you're different. 

3rd Billboard: 1 think it’s that white space all over 
you. It’s almost immodest! 

2nd Billboard: So glaring. 

3rd Billboard: And your colors. Primary colors. 

1st Billboard: But what’s wrong with .. .? 

2nd Billboard: And your name. Such BIG TYPE! 
Tsk. 

3rd Billboard: No wonder people stare at you. I'll bet 
they go home and tell other people about you. 

1st Billboard: But what’s wrong with .. .? 

2nd Billboard: (to 3rd Billboard) I wish | were in 
your place. It’s embarrassing to be standing next to him! 

3rd Billboard: Yes, but at least nobody notices you. 
They’re far too busy staring at him. 


Curtain Falls 4 
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oA HANDBOOK OF FORTY ART PROCEDURES 
a 
4 


For art teachers and everyone 
who wants to explore new roads in creative art 
—a practical, low-cost Handbook of 40 Art Proce- 
dures. Thousands of schools put their copies of 
“Design Technics” to good use regularly. It be- 


longs in your desktop library for instant refer- 


of creative ideas 


ence when planning new art projects. 


The illustrated text explains how 
to proceed in watercolor, tempera, scratchboard, 
pen & ink, charcoal, mezzotirit, woodcut, paper 


mache, silk screen, finger paint and thirty other 


media. Priced at just $2.25. 


“DESIGN TECHNICS” 


337 south high 


columbus 15, ohio 
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BYOOK REVIEW SECTION 


INTRODUCTION TO ART EDUCATION: Ralph L. Wickiser 
World Book Co. List price: $6.25 


A top educator compiles an invaluable volume of information 
for the general teacher who is required to instruct in art. Dr. 
Wickiser does far more than simply list projects and “ideas”; he 
has drawn from the authoritative developments in art education, 
psychology, sociology and current teaching methods. The contents 
are divided into specific sections at the elementary, secondary and 
higher educational levels. Well illustrated with 227 photographs 
and sixteen pages in full color. 


% Subscriber price: $5.60 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PAINTING: Bernard S. Myers 
Crown Publishers List price: $11.95 


Few writers can speak with the authority of this author who 
has a worldwide reputation in the fields of art history and art 
criticism. In addition to his colleagues at City College of N.Y., he 
has had the associate assistance of members of the staffs at Co- 
lumbia University, Brooklyn College and the Metropolitan Museum 
of N.Y. in compiling the three thousand entries which fill the 
book. Included are biographies of great painters of all times, and 
comprehensive sections on Chinese, Jzpanese, Persian and Indian 
painting, plus extensive data or the art forms of every continent 
from preiistory to the present. 1,000 illustrations, with 216 in 
full color. A one volume library for your home or school art 
department. 511 pages. Deluxe sized. 

*% Subscriber price: $10.75 


ART FOR EVERYONE: Hal Cooper 
Watson-Guptill Publishers List price: $4.95 
A simplified book designed to bring the pleasures of painting 
and drawing within the grasp of the creative-minded hobbyist. 
Suggested as a fine introduction at the high school level, written 
by a practicing instructor with 25 years of experience behind him 
in teaching art that is both enjoyable and valid. Ranges from the 
basics of form and perspective, through landscape and marine 
painting, to figure drawing. Additional sections deal with design 
and composition, selection of materials, color theory and the 
various art media and their techniques. The final section is de- 
voted to lettering and cartooning. 128 well-illustrated pages. 


*% Subscriber price: $4.25 


LETTERING SIMPLIFIED: Rand Holub 
Watson-Guptill Publishers List price: $3.75 

As the title implies, this is a simple, straightforward volume 
dealing with the basics of freehand calligraphy. Will prove a 
worthwhile aid to the lettering student and poster artist. 63 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $3.30 


art beoks at professional discount 
available to our subscribers only 


Special arrangements have been made with America’s leading 
publishers to obtain for you the latest and standard titles in art 
and educational publishing. As this is a courtesy service, NO 
ORDERS CAN BE ACCEPTED ON A TRIAL BASIS. 


WHAT THIS MEANS TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 

In addition to securing low, discount rates, you can thus simplify 
book ordering and hold bookkeeping to a minimum. Eliminate 
ordering from several sources by forwarding your list of needs to: 
Book Service, Design Magazine, 337 S. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


HOW TO ORDER: 

Give title, author’s name and publisher. Enclose remittance with 
order (check or money order requested). Discount price is indi- 
cated below book review, following ye symbol. If you wish any 
title not reviewed, always enclose list price and we will remit 
discount difference obtained, when possible. (Payment at time of 
order is required since we act merely as your representative.) 
Schools and libraries only may request later billing, if on official 
purchase order of your institution. Design will absorb shipping 
costs and book will be sent directly to you from publisher. All 
Canadian and foreign orders must add a nominal charge of 25c 
per book to defray special handling and postage. 


CONCERNING INQUIRIES: 
Always enclose self-addressed, stamped envelope. We will appre- 
ciate your holding such correspondence to actual orders. 


WM. GLACKENS & THE ASHCAN GROUP Ira Glackens 
Crown Publishers List price: $5.00 


Uniquely American was a small group of turn-of-the-century 
painters who earned the derisive nickname of “the ashcan school” 
at a time when cubism and impressionism were the vogue. Painters 
of realism, these men, led by Robert Henri and William Glackens, 
dared to paint the world around them as they saw it, with no 
prettifying touches. Time has proven the power and validity of 
their work. This book is about them, and especially about Glackens. 
They lived to see their work hang in the world’s leading museums 
and this is their warm, human story. 261 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $4.50 


THE AMERICAN CHAIR: 1630/1890 Marion Iverson 
Hastings House Publishers List price: $10.00 


A book about chairs would scarcely seem capable of excite- 
ment or drama, but to the art historian, collector and lover of 
American antiquity, Mrs. Iverson’s book will be a priceless treas- 
ure. Nostalgia and history are interwined about the three centuries 
of furniture which crowd this book’s 241 generous sized pages. 
Here are the clues for identifying the real thing next time you 
haunt an antique store or explore old homes in pursuit of the 
genuine. Well illustrated. 


% Subscriber price: $8.75 


1957 ART DIRECTORS ANNUAL: Art Directors Club, N.Y. 
Farrar, Strauss & Cudahy List price: $12.50 


Ask any professional in advertising art to name the one indis- 
pensable book and the invariable answer will be “The Annual”’. 
From thousands of entries submitted for the annual judging, the 
prize work reproduced in this year’s annual is a splendid cross- 
section of imaginative creation in illustrating, page layouts, TV 
art, packaging, creative photography, direct mail art and _ illus- 
tration for advertising and editorial use. The reason it is so widely 
sought after by practicing professionals is a simple one: it fairly 
vibrates with adaptable ideas. 368 pages. 

% Subscriber price: $10.95 


THE GEORGIAN PERIOD: Edwards & Ramsey 
Reynal & Co. Publishers List price: $8.75 each 


Two splendid volumes for connoisseurs of historic furnish- 
ings and decorating. The first is “Early Georgian, 1714-1760 and 
covers the arts and crafts of early 18th Century England. The 
second volume, “Late Georgian, 1760-1810”, which is considered 
England’s Golden Age of painting, pottery, furnishing and 
porcelains. Each book contains over 250 illustrations and an 
authoritative, detailed text. The volumes are highly recommended 
for the art historian, advanced student and educator and the 
professional in decorating and home furnishings. Superbly printed. 


% Subscriber price: $7.95 each volume 


MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART: Edwin Hendrickson 
Hill & Wang Publishers List price: $3.50 


Certain to become a classic for the newcomer and teacher 
in mosaic work. The first section presents twelve basic projects 
resulting in usable, decorative objects for the home and office. 
(These include stacking tables, ash trays, book ends, coffee tables, 
wall hangings and lamps.) The second section is a detailed de- 
scription of materials, techniques, sources of supplies and design- 
ing procedures. The third section consists of many illustrated 
examples of the fine art possibilities in this ancient craft. 111 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $3.15 


MAKING MOSAICS: Joseph L. Young 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $3.50 


Popular priced handbook with 159 illustrations and an informa- 
tive text on the design and creation of mosaics for a wide variety 
of uses. Step-by-step demonstrations of projects for professional 
and home use. Also describes methods for incorporating mosaic 
into other media (i.e., inlaid wood sculpture, stained glass, trans- 
parent plastics.) Among the projects: murals, wall panels, tables, 
lamp bases, planters, door knobs. 


* Subscriber price: $3.15 


DECORATIVE ART 57/58: Studio Yearbook 
Thomas Y. Crowell Publishers List price: $8.95 

The 47th annual edition of the book most prized by deco- 
rators, home and office furnishers and the astute homemaker who 
would brighten her home with ideas from the finest items created 
in the commercial fields of ceramics, glass, carpeting, textiles, 
silver and other home furnishing accessories. The cream from 
twenty countries is well represented among its 520 illustrations 
in monochrome and full color. Deluxe size; 160 pages. 


* Subscriber price: $7.95 
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GRAPHIS ANNUAL 57/58: Herdeg-Rosner 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $14 
Little new can be reported on this always-superb volume whose 
coverage is so international in scope as to require that the text be 
written in three languages. Like its predecessors, the latest edition 
ranges far and wide, picking the brains of the most talented artists 
and designers to find their best work in such diverse fields as 
advertising art, book jackets, packaging, letterheads, posters, TV 
slides and even Christmas cards! Actually, fourteen different graphic 
arts approaches are included among the more than 800 illustrations. 
Many are in full color. We can’t think of a more useful swipe 
file for the designer and graphic artist. 231 large-sized pages. 
* Subscriber price: $12.50 


WATERCOLOR. . . A CHALLENGE: Leonard Brooks 
Reinhold Publishers List price: $12.50 
Being a painter is one thing; being an artist is quite another. 
The technique of watercolor, often mistaken as laying within the 
province of the dilettante, is actually one of the most challenging 
mediums for creative work. Author Brooks is neither a dilettante 
ner a neurotic; his paintings are fresh, distinctive examples of how 
watercolor should be handled. Here are the fine points that make 
all the difference, lucidly explained in a lively text and scores of 
black and white and full color illustrations. 160 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $10.95 


ART DIRECTING: Art Directors Club 
Hastings House List price: $15.00 
When you want the proven answers in art for reproduction 
and display, look for the professional to guide you. The members 
and contributors to the Art Directors Club of New York have 
compiled this extraordinary volume for just that purpose: to total 
up a practical guide for artists, art directors and designers in the 
many-sided field of visual communication. Six years in the mak- 
ing, containing the behind-the-scenes methods of seventy top 
professionals. 240 large size pages; fully illustrated in color. 
* Subscriber’s price: $13.50 


OIL & TEMPERA PAINTING: Frederic Taubes 

Watson-Guptill Publishers List price: $3.75 
Need to know something? Ask Taubes. As in the many other 

subjects for which this author is considered the answer man, this 

volume is devoted exclusively to solving 500 common and oc- 

casional riddles faced by painters. 144 pages. 

* Subscriber price: $3.25 


EARLY AMERICAN DECORATED TINWARE Powers & Floyd 
Hastings House Publishers List price: $16.50 
Many books now on the market have dealt broadly with the 
decorative techniques of our American past, but this is one o 
the scant few which concentrates on nothing but tinware. And 
high time too, for its enthusiastic collectors are apparently legion. 
Unlike ceramics, glass, pewter or silver, tinware artifacts may be 
purchased by those of even modest means. Until you read this 
book you wil! miss knowing how many things were fashioned out 
of tin for the popular use of our 18th and 19th century homes. 
This deluxe volume shows them all—and tells all about them. 
You’ll find a galaxy of nostalgic items in its pages: matchboxes, 
toys, candlesticks, snuffers, tea caddies, spice boxes, trays, cups and 
plates, plus many items whose ultimate use will first puzzle, then 
startle you. Written for collectors, of course, but then—every 
homemaker can have the excitement of hunting for decorated tin- 
ware. It turns up in the most unexpected places and it’s fun to 
know what you’ve discovered. Not incidentally, a beautifully de- 
signed book with 266 large-sized pages. Profusely illustrated. 
% Subscriber price: $13.25 


CLAY & GLAZE FOR THE POTTER: Daniel Rhodes 
Greenberg Publishers List price: $7.50 
All about clay and its use, for the student, teacher and active 
ceramist. Excellent coverage on glazes, coloring effects, firing 
procedure and texture procedures. Recipes for earthenware, stone- 
ware and porcelain bodies. Illustrations include examples of his- 
toric pottery and charts and tables on the chemistry of the craft. 
219 pages. 
% Subscriber price: $6.95 


THE PENROSE ANNUAL ‘57: R. B. Fishenden 
Hastings House, Publisher List price: $9.50 
The most complete review of international graphic arts, 
exquisitely printed in full color with a wealth of information for 
printers, art directors and graphic artists. Coverage includes ex- 
haustive research on printing processes, inks, book illustrating, de- 
signing of letterheads and preparation of art for reproduction. 
Rather than simply list the number of pages, we feel the reader 
will have a better grasp of the content by stating this is more than 
5 Ibs. of profusely illustrated reading material in one deluxe 
volume. 
% Subscriber’s price: $8.50 
continued on page 129 


AN INTRODUCTION TO Art 


Education 
by RALPH L. WICKISER 


Combining the theoretical and practical with skill and 
understanding, Dr. Wickiser has judiciously applied the 
insights drawn from art, psychology, sociology and edu- 
cational methodology in relating basic ideas to actual 
teaching procedures. The author has been unusually 
sensitive to the needs of the art education teacher, the 
student of art, and the classroom teacher. To illustrate 
successful practices, 227 photographs are reproduced; 16 
pages in full color reflect the variety of techniques and 


approaches used by students. 


7-1/8 x 9-3/16 342 pages $6.25 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 
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when “adequate” is not enough . 


H ow good are your 
watercolor paintings? 
If you are satisfied 
to turn out adequate 
art, you won't need a 
copy of this book. 
But, if no ceiling is 
to limit your work, 
let Leonard Brooks 
point the way towards 
mastery of the water- 
color medium. 


“WATERCOLOR— 
A CHALLENGE” 


was expressly written 
for the use of the 
serious amateur and 
teachers at the high- 
school and collegiate 
level. Professional 
solutions to problems 
in stilllife, seascape 
and landscape are the 
heart of this fully 
illustrated volume. 


$12.50 


(available thru Design 
Magazine Book Service) 


Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
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Pict4rs for Sale 


by DOROTHY REED 


Younc Chicagoans are making their art pay these days. 
Recently, photographer Dorothy Reed caught these glimpses 
of an ingenious crew improving on the traditional lemonade 
stand means of raising funds. Their idea: a Sidewalk Art 
Fair. The quintette of enterprising businessmen, none over 
twelve, buried themselves for a week in poster paints, cray- 
ons and temperas, turning out more than sixty pictures. 
On a bright Saturday morning they strung their exhibition 
along a neighborhood picket fence and by sundown had 
marked up a profit of over six dollars. 


Prices ranged from a quarter for king-sized art to a 


dime for smaller work. (Those pictures which they decided 
weren't up to luxury level sold for a nickel.) Business was 
brisk ; sidewalk traffic was pretty well tied up, as a host of 
astonished adults enroute to the supermarket and _ local 
shops, paused to admire and buy. One passing critic was 
heard to comment: “Real modern art—just like some of 
the stuff in the Art Institute downtown.” 

The project was thought up and executed by the junior 
entrepreneurs with no outside help. The same idea might 
easily be done in your own community, and when the 
weather is inclement, local stores, the public library or 
school gymnasium could be enlisted as an exhibit hall. 4 
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Divvying up the take at day’s end, each artist 
discovered a profit of about $1.35. 


When the existing supply of art ran low, our 
young artists produced more masterpieces on the 


spot. 


courtesy DeSoto’s “People And Place 
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Art Education 
at the High School Level 


by RALPH L. WICKISER 


* meeting the aesthetic needs of the high school students by 
integrating their art activities with school and social activities, 
many occasions arise for graphic experiences: for painting, etch- 
ing, wood-cutting. lithography, advertising, and commercial art. 
For example, in school activities such as dramatic events, fashion 
shows, puppet plays, club meetings, field trips, school dances, 
and athletic events, a need may arise for posters, displays, deco- 
‘ations, signs, advertising material, scenery, photographs, exhibi- 
tions, and many similar art activities. These activities are con- 
sidered graphic experiences because they deal largely with draw- 
ing and design problems of color and line. Through class dis- 
cussions of the purpose and place of advertising, students meet 
real needs by learning to create better posters, publications, 
notices, and other necessary items in school life. Through dis- 
cussions, students discover the problems involved in buying and 
selling, and the part modern advertising plays in business and 
industry. Students can be encouraged to collect all kinds of ad- 
vertising in newspapers, magazines, posters, books, and folders, 
and to discuss their art qualities as well as their visual effective- 
ness in commerce. Window displays in various kinds of stores 
can be discussed for their appearance and effectiveness: whether 
color and line are used effectively ; whether objects are organized 
so as to be seen to best advantage. Posters are easily obtained 
Fashion design is a practical from the Chamber of Commerce, railroads, steamship lines, bus 
companies, and local business houses. These can be used as a 
2 basis for discussing the function of the poster—whether it. is 
4 simple, easily read, and attractive. Such new mediums of ad- 
“ vertising as neon signs, colored lights, and television can also 
2 be discussed in art terms. 


E A collection of book jackets, magazine covers, and illustrated 
bulletins, can easily be obtained in most communities. These 
can be discussed for their art qualities and for their effectiveness 
in advertising. Often, after such discussions, students will have 
the urge to redraw and redesign new jackets, ads, or covers— 
in order to improve them or to show their own interpretations. 


° Since advertising affects our daily life and influences our 
taste in clothing, cars, homes, gnd in fact everything we purchase, 


: avenues of exploration that can translate theory 
into functional purpose 


Adapted from: Introduction to Art Education’’ 
- _ by Ralph L. Wickiser (World Book Co., $6.25.) The author 
~' is Chairman of Art Education at State Téachers College, 

New Paltz, N.Y. This book is reviewed on page 98. 
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it is wise to focus attention on the influence of ad- 
vertising on individual taste. This type of discussion 
involves other studies such as the social sciences, 
economics, and related fields. 

The use of the photograph in modern advertising 
lias developed tremendously in the last few years 
and much fine photography is now being used in 
all types of newspaper and magazine advertising. 
Students can be encouraged to collect photographs 
—both black and white as well as color—which they 
feel are such excellent photographs that they sell 
the product they advertise. These photographs can 
be discussed and analyzed for their art qualities. 
Students should feel free to cut out ads and use 
them in new arrangements, since it is impossible 
for a school to have the models and expensive equip- 
ment used in good color photography. By rearrang- 
ing the materals to illustrate new ideas, students 
obtain valuable experience in the effective use of 


Tulsa Public Schools 


Graphic arts and handcraftsmanship are at an advanced level in the 
hgih school years. Students are readying themselves for the critical 
world of mature judgment. They should be encouraged to evaluate the 
work of professionals, discovering the principles of valid design. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


by YARDLEY 
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Pittsburgh Public Schools 


Three dimensional projects range from collage and 
sculpture to model building. Here a senior class works 
at scale model home construction, using plywood, 
glue and cutting tools. 


photography for advertising. Such photomontages, where 
the artist cuts figures out of photographs to use in his de- 
sign, can be seen in many popular magazines. 

These are only a few of the many possibilities the 
teacher has all about her to interest the student in modern 
advertising. They offer many opportunities for the stu- 
dent to use lettering, layout, photomontage, silkscreen 
printing, air brush, block printing, photography, pen and 
ink, and similar advertising inaterials and mediums. 

Exhibits of the work accomplished can form interest- 
ing educational exhibits which show the impact of graphic 
expression on man’s economic and social life. The plan- 
ning and execution of such an exhibit would in itself be an 
advertising problem for the students. 

Another phase of graphic expression is found in those 
art activities concerned with color and line in which individ- 
ual expression is the primary purpose. These activities 
such as painting, etching, woodcutting, and lithography, 
should be encouraged whenever possible, especially with 
students who find great satisfaction in doing them. All 
through the elementary school, painting has been an inte- 
gral part of the art program because it offers the student 
great personal freedom and challenges his imagination and 
creative talent. Etching, woodcutting, and lithography have 
for a long time been thought of as specialized skills, but 
recently, when creative artists discovered new ways to 
create freely in each medium, a renewed interest in them 
developed. This new freedom and the many new techniques 
of execution have caused these mediums to become im- 
portant means for expression in schools. 

What the art teacher encourages the students to do in 
painting, etching, woodcutting, and lithography, depends 
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largely on her own interests in art, and her training and 
preferences for one medium or another. It is necessary for 
the teacher who recognizes this, to allow the student to 
develop according to his own needs and interests. The art 
teacher can enlarge the students’ experience in these medi- 
ums by encouraging them to visit museums and exhibi- 
tions in galleries and, if these facilities are not available, to 
seek out contemporary examples in current magazines. 
Many fine color reproductions of the work of American 
artists can be found by interested students who are en- 
couraged to collect them for study. Good color reproduc- 
tions of old and modern masters are available from mu- 
seums, book clubs, art books, and art magazines. These 
should be used to form exhibits and to supplement color 
slides, art movies, and similar available material. Local 
artists should be encouraged to exhibit their work in the 
school and to talk to art groups. Visits to the artist’s studio 
and workshop are also inspiring to young students. 

Guidance in art activities means helping the student 
recognize the art problem, and discuss its facets in such a 
way that he discovers the solution. Then he has learned 
and will become more expressive. If the teacher insists on 
teaching the student everything she has learned, such as 
perspective, color theory, academic or representational 
drawing, she tends to over-teach the student who then be- 
comes confused by the great array of problems confronting 
him and eventually decides that expression is not for him. 
In graphic experiences it is better to under-teach than to 
over-teach. It is better to wait until assistance is asked for, 
rather than present solutions to students before they have 
encountered the aesthetic problem. It is the student who 
needs the experience of learning, discovering problems, and 
finding ways to solve them. 


Experimenting With Art Materials 

In print-making and painting much experimenting 
should be encouraged with materials and mediums. Painters 
today use all kinds of paints, lacquers, enamels, caseins, 
Ducoes, rubber-based paints, even house paints, as well as 
traditional colors in tubes. They use all kinds of boards 
and materials to paint on, such as beaver board, cardboard, 
masonite, plywood, linen, cotton duck, sheeting, and win- 
dow blinds. They spill the paint on, brush it, put it on 
with pieces of rag, cardboard, string, or any means at hand. 
That is one reason modern painting looks new and different 
because artists today are experimenting with materials to 
discover new and personal means of expression. Etchings 
are made on plastic, zinc, aluminum, celluloids and other 
materials. Lithographs are made on stone, zinc, and plastic. 
Woodcuts are made with all kinds of woods, and extra 
colors are printed with cardboard masks pasted on the 
block. Silkscreen printing is done with many kinds of mate- 
rials. Thus the art teacher today has many precedents for 
encouraging students to explore all kinds of mediums and 
materials to find those suitable to their own individual 
graphic expression. Students should be encouraged to ar- 
range frequent exhibits of their work and have class dis- 
cussions about them. They should be encouraged to ar- 
range school exhibits for art groups in the community. 
This encourages interest in students’ art activities. 

When students are encouraged to explore art experi- 
ences in daily living, many occasions arise for art activities 
involving three-dimensional design. These experiences are 
often referred to as plastic experiences because they deal 
largely with space and shape problems. 

Making a scale model may interest the class in re- 
designing their community. They may then wish to make a 
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mural or a pictorial map of their redesigned com- 
munity. This activity offers many opportunities 
for two- and three-dimensional design experi- 
ences for the group. 

After students have completed their study of 
art in the community, they can plan an exhibit 
of the model and scale drawings, invite towns- 
people to come and discuss community art prob- 
lems with them. They can plan field trips to 
other communities where new ideas have de- 
veloped, or go to historical spots to see how com- 
munity planning was worked out in earlier times. 
This project should greatly stimulate interest in 
all phases of history as it pertains to art. 

In addition to unit projects dealing with the 
school, home, and community, students should 
become aware of the vast array of visual influ- 
ences in their life, visual influences which form 
the iconography of the national mind. This is 
a study of actual and possible functions of visual 
arts in contemporary American culture. It is a 
study of everything we see and the impact it 
makes upon us, especially popular visual stimuli 
such as movies, television, the comic strip, news- 
papers, magazines, and advertisements. 

Students should discuss the purposes and 
functions of mass communication. They may 
form committees to study various aspects of the 
problem, to clarify the social function of these 
mediums. Comic strips in newspapers, magazines, 
on television, in movies and book form, have 
made a tremendous impact on contemporary 
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TELEVISION SHOW 


Here's the Secret of 


Below, three advanced applications in the graphic arts. 

A bulletin display of newspapers and magazine covers permits 
the entire closs to analyze and discuss layout. Book 

jacket designing and preparation of credit cards for TV give 
the student an opportunity to create art for the 

minimal viewing public—where successful application depends 
on recognition in a matter of moments. 


The Pony 
That Ran Away 


BY ELESABETE BUBBARD LANSENG 


designed by Maurice Kaplan 
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Pittsburgh Public Schools 


American life. Students should collect various examples of comics 


to determine whether they are really funny. If they are not funny, 


what other purposes do they serve? The art quality of the comic 
strip should be discussed. Students can explore the effect of comics 
on daily living, on moral and ethical beliefs, and on aesthetic in- 
terests. Some students may wish to do cartoons to try out their 
ideas. The importance of the comics can be a topic for discussion 
in social sciences, or in other studies. Local cartoonists can be 
invited into the school to discuss problems in doing cartoons. The 
social function of the cartoon should not be overlooked in the art 
education of all students. 

Other forms of mass communication such as movies and tele- 
vision should be discussed as art qualities influence them. Students 
should’ be encouraged to analyze movies and television shows 
they have seen for art qualities such as color arrangement, light- 
ing, photography, as well as the suitability of the sets, the cos- 
tumes, and the scenery. 

The printed work in magazines, newspapers, and other forms 
of mass communication make use of art work, and students should 
be encouraged to collect many examples of them. The class can 
then discuss their role and function in society as art forms. Sug- 
gestions can be made of ways to improve these mediums and of 
making the public aware of a need for better art expression in 
mass mediums. Better examples of advertising and illustration 
should be collected and formed into well-mounted exhibitions. 
Townspeople can then be invited to see and discuss art as a means 
of communicating ideas. 

It is well to emphasize again that if art educators are to 
achieve the goal of making young people aware of the importance 
of art in their daily experience, then art activities must consider 
these influences of mass communication on the students’ daily 
visual experience. The students must be allowed to study the art 
aspects of all experience, however mundane they at first appear to 
be, so they will have an opportunity to critically examine 
these experiences, discuss them with others, and form opinions 

continued on page 124 
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The versatile class has a variety 
of interests to. offer its students. 
These may be specific assignments 
to the individual puoil, with free- 
dom to explore his chosen me- 
dium. This Pittsburgh class _ is 
working simultaneously in stencil 
printing, collage and tempera 
mural. 


Tulsa Public Schools 


Mobile designing has become one of the mist 
popular new art forms. Utilizing bits of metal, 
cardboard and twisted wire or string, the mo- 
bile demands skillful planning for successful 
achievement. It creates an understanding of 
dynamics and assymetrical balance. Here is the 
work of a young student at Will Rogers School 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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HOBBY HORSE RODEO 


Racs, an old sock, a broomstick handle; put them 
together and you have a fiery steed that’s galloping 
good fun for any imaginative youngster. 

Hobbyhorses are child’s play to construct and the 
motif can be anything under the sun. Did we say 
hobby-horse? Perhaps we mean hobby-creatures, for 
there’s no reason why you can’t ride off on a lion, 
clown or man-from-Mars. They’re all made the same 
way: a stocking is filled with rags, cotton or straw, 
packed tightly enough to provide a solid form for easy 
handling. The neck is joined with masking tape or 
friction tape to a sawed off broomstick, and then the 
design is added. 

For painting on features, we suggest a mixture of 
liquid starch and powder tempera, This flows on 
easily and adheres to the stocking surface. You can 
then add sewed-on sequins, buttons, bits of scrap 
fabric, a mane of knitting yarn (an old mop will do!) 
If you wish to provide reins, attach long shoe strings. 
Paint the broomstick with enamel paints and the job 
is completed. 

Here’s a project for your elementary class (or turn 
out more sophisticated versions in the advanced levels; 
they make fine party favors and are saleable items for 
your school or church bazaar.) How about a hobby- 
horse zoo? Or dozens of individual versions on the 


same theme ? 
continued on page 127 


Dan Firestone 


_ an old sock, some paint and 
stuffing—put it on a broomstick 
and it’s a hobby-horse! 


materials used in this project: mixture 
Sta-Flo Liquid Starch and Prang powdered 
tempera; Kapok stuffing; shoelaces; yarn. 
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Dan Firestone 


PAPER BAG PUPPETS 


Pa PER bags—twenty hand puppets for a dime! Digging 
into the kitchen bric-a-brac drawer, some second grad- 
ers came up with the following loot: odd-sized buttons, 
knitting yarn, scissors and paste, some crayon stubs and a 
wad of cotton. With a few deft touches, these homely odd- 


Cardboard, lollipops, corn kernals, buttons, cotton... . 
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ments were transformed into the decorative features for a 
wild assortment of sack puppets. 

What’ll you have? A Gay Nineties dandy? Hobo? 
Clown? Just cut, draw and paste. Yarn becomes hair and 
can be affixed with library paste, rubber cement or a stapler. 
The hand puppets become delightful companions for shut- 
ins or youngsters who get underfoot on a rainy afternoon. 
They are slipped over the hand and, when necessary, the 
puppets can be secured with a rubber band. — 

Other thoughts for decorating : eyes made of bottle caps, 
cutout construction paper, gumdrops; mouth from penny 
“watermelon” candies; teeth from seeds or dried corn ker- 
nels; noses that were formerly cotton balls, cough drops, 
gumdrops or marshmallows. 

Clothing can be pasted-on fabric scraps; paper place set- 
tings or doilies make excellent collars and dickies. Leftover 
striped Christmas wrapping paper is fine for a clown’s shirt. 

When cutting out paper, it is suggested that the entire 
puppet face be lightly drawn with a soft pencil, then the 
construction paper be scissored from these areas and trans- 
fered to the bag. (The cutout holes make good stencils, by 
the way, if direct application of crayon or chalk is desired. ) 
Lots of fun with these modernized applications of a tradi- 
tional idea, 4 
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Rushing the season is this gigantic Easter 
bunny made of Dennison crepe paper, 
construction paper, ribbons and a large 
grocery sack. What keeps it aloft? A 
helium-inflated toy balloon hidden in- 
side! (If you lack the helium, just insert 
a garden variety of balloon and suspend 
it from the ceiling on a string.) Below, 
our bunny friend has been affixed to a 
cardboard base and his little friends are 
decorated lime nest eggs. Freehand dec- 
orating may be done on the eggs with 
tempera colors or Dek-All. Or you may 
prefer to paste on gummed metallic stars, 
seals and other premade motifs. 


The hand puppets described on the facing page 
were made with a choice of the materials 
right: cotton, wax crayons, buttons, knitting 
yarn, construction paper, tempera colors, glue 3 
and, of course, the versatile paper bags. 
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FLOWER DESIGN 


steuben glass dramatically shows off its craftsmanship 


T wo art forms are combined to create a magnificent achievement 
of display by the craftsmen at Steuben Glass, one of America’s finest pro- 
ducers of crystal. Steuben crystal is the gift of kings, representing the best 
of glassmaking in America. It has been presented on many occasions by the 
White House and, despite its obviously quality price tag, can be found in 
discerning homes of even moderate means. Representing as it does the mar- 
riage of decorative art with functional purpose, these bowls and vases lend 
distinction to any display. Here we see crystal adapted to floral design. As 
in anything of quality, the design application is one of pure simplicity. 4 
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Paces of all, what does “architecture” mean, 
what does the word architect mean? 

The prefix arch, (as in archbishop) means the 
top. It means way up above everything, really 
“master.” Now, itect: (i.e. technician, tech- 
nology) means know-how, knowing the way 
and the means. Thus, “architect.”—there you 
have “the master of the know-how.” 

Isn't it strange, boys and girls, isn’t it a 
little strange that things that are fundamental, 
elemental, often escape you in your educational 
adventure’ (And you've escaped nearly every- 
thing else, I imagine, in much the same way!) 

What is architecture, anyway? What does 
architecture mean to you? Is it, like the mean- 
ing of the word, also something you take for 
granted? An architect builds buildings, doesn’t 
he? He is supposed to know why he builds 
those buildings. He is supposed to do some- 
thing in the design and construction of those 
buildings that makes them eloquent of their pur- 
pose, that makes them features of their site so 
that they grace it and do not disgrace it. In 
other words, it’s a great mother art—archi- 
tecture. And for five hundred years, of course, 
as you know, architecture has been more or 
less a cliche, more or less an exterior, not true 
to conditions, not true to life. The American 
people got their first impressive view of the 
classic at the Columbian Exposition, where the 
Museum of Science and Industry was called 
the Art Building. It was filled with paintings 
and sculpture and it came straight over from 
the Beaux Arts, where all of the architecture 
that we knew anything about in America— 
where the architects themselves had come from 
I don’t suppose we had a real important archi- 
tect in those days who was not a Beaux Arts 
graduate. He came from the Beaux Arts, and 


Frank Lloyd Wright is perhaps the world’s leading architect. He 
is a man of definite opinions. Recently he spoke to a seminar of 
over a thousand high school students in Chicago, the birthplace 
of the force we know as American architecture. Here are his 
challenging words. 
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THIS AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE 


by FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 


therefore he was inoculated with the major 
axis and the minor axis and the temple forms 
and the columns and all that—he came over here 
furnished to give to America what all the other 
civilizations and all the other cultures of the 
world had had. But somehow that didn't square 
in my mind or in the mind of Louis Sullivan, 
in the mind of Dan Adler and a few other peo- 
ple at that time, with this Declaration of In- 
dependence. We had declared something new 
in the world, and that was—what? The sover- 
eignty of the individual, And that was a very 
brave thing in a government to do. 

When all this architecture that we had to 
draw upon, if we were going to go on building 
buildings in the old way, were monarchic; they 
were all the product of authority, none of them 
were the children or the expression of freedom, 
freedom of spirit, freedom of soul. So we were 
up against, as I saw it, the necessity for a cul- 
ture of our own, an expression of our own, 
worthy of the greatest gift of ground the world 
has ever seen anywhere—most beautiful, most 
extensive, and filled with riches beyond imagi- 
nation. No nation ever inherited such material 
wealth as we inherited. So what to do with it? 

We had no means of doing anything with it 
except as we tried to make over or in some way 
modify the old patterns, patterns of an old life 
and an old civilization not at all like ours. So 
something had to be born from within the man. 
Something had to be born—a new spirit— and 
you had nothing to go by except principle. 

Now principle never changes. The expres- 
sions of principle do. Like morals, you - see. 
Morality and ethics have only this in common: 
that in morals you’re endeavoring to apply the 
principles of ethics and they may be very far 
wrong, and morals are no surer than the classic 
architecture was surer, or principle. In fact 
morals are oftentimes not on speaking terms 
with ethics. So here was this proposition (let’s 
call it a proposition): how were we going to 
satisfy the conditions of this new life? Here’s’ 
the machine, here’s quality now available, here 
are certain things that a new tool the world 
hadn’t seen before could do very well—could 
do better than it could be done by hand. But 
still all we had for a pattern with which to do 
those things was what had been done by hand. 
So, first of all, the machine began imitating 
in architecture those things which had been 
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done by hand. Well, they soon looked pretty 
dead and pretty tough and not worthy of man’s 
time or a second look. So someone had to de- 
vise ways and means of building whereby the 
machine could render even more _ beautifully 
than ever before the nature of the material, the 
nature of steel. 

We didn’t understand anything ; we were tak- 
ing everying on faith, by cliche, until we began 
to dig in and find out what the nature of these 
things really amounted to, architecturally—how 
to express wood as wood, for example. 

Here comes the stature of the human being. 
Here comes the nature of the human being. For 
the first time we began to build according to a 
human scale, a scale of the human being, of the 
individual—a new scale. The old grandomania 
of the past aimed only to give humanity an in- 
feriority complex. That was the aim, of course 
and the result of Gothic architecture. The old 
classic style was much the same—to make a 
man feel small. And he was small in those days; 
the individual didn’t amount to much. 

But now that changed. Here in America the 
individual did amount to a great deal. So we 
took thé scale of the human being as the new 
scale—just as now we have to give up that scale 
in place of feet and inches. We're now at a 
and take the speed scale, and use the time scale 
point where we've got to give up almost all of 
the old things to which we subscribed and start 
anew again. 

Steel and tension. Well, now, all these new 
things like glass have properties. Steel has a 
property. Now, of course, when we first got 
steel there was nothing to do. We had been 
using lumber, we had beams and we had posts, 
and so we rolled the steel into lumber shapes 


continued on page 128 
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Billion Dollar Package 


yearning for the cracker-barrel? Here’s one 


industry, where nostalgia doesn’t pay off 


H OW many times have you entered a supermarket with 
a list of six shopping items—and found to your amazement 
when you came out that you had bought double or triple 
that number ? 

What made you do it? Every manufacturer and mer- 
chandiser is part of a conspiracy to produce this phenome- 
non. They’ve hired psychologists, research wizards, ace ad- 
vertising agencies and skilled designers to figure out how 
to make you do it. It all boils down to what they call “im- 
pulse buying.” The artist and designer who help bring this 
about can have a golden future. 

You stand in front of an attractive, enticing display of 
striking designed packages and a small, inner, secret -im- 
pulse seems to push your arm out to pick up still another 
item from the packed shelves—something you really had not 
thought seriously of buying when you came in. 

Impulse buying, according to our scientific experts, is 
something that has become a major factor in the marketing 
picture only recently—with the popular growth of the mod- 
ern super-duper, block-long supermarkets. 

Before supermarkets changed the patterns of American 
shopping, the housewife talked things over with the local 
grocer and was largely guided by his preferences—or sales- 
manship—or both. And this is where a fellow named Sam 
enters the picture. 

Bags, sacks, portmanteaus, were all a housewife had for 
her shopping in the old days—until about 1880 or there- 
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The now-legendary cracker bar- 
rel grocery: store was a pictur- 
esque place with its open bins, 
tubs and casks of beans, fruits, 
butter, crackers and coffee. It 
was also highly unsanitary. To- 
day's modern supermarket 
shelves bring in billions of dol- 
lars in sales through the help 
of packaging’s ‘‘silent sales- 
men.”’ 


¥ 


abouts, when Sam made his celebrated mistake that changed 
everything. 

Sam was a pressman in a printing plant. On an April 
morning in 1879 Sam was running off some heavy seed 
bags. Carelessly, he set a type rule too high in the printing 
form which, when it ran over the bags, cut right through 
them. 

He ruined the bags but his boss, staring at the ripped 
bags, got an idea.-If a printer’s rule could cut paper, it 
could cut cardboard. And if another rule were set a little 
lower, it would crease it. So, if you combined the two, why 
wouldn’t it be possible to die cut and crease a piece of card- 
board which could then be folded easily into a paper carton ? 

The mass production of folding cartons, so much a part 
of our modern distribution, was born that day. And, since 
then, billions of dollars’ worth of cartons have been manu- 
factured—plain ones, decorative ones and artistic ones. Each 
was created by a team of psychologists, salesmen, copy- 
writers and creative artists. 

Today a housewife faces showcase after showcase of at- 
tractively packaged items. She stands alone. She must 
make her own choice. She buys what she wants as she 
wants it—but that’s only the beginning. Packaging and 
display do the rest. 

The biggest single reason for supermarket growth and 
popularity is the package. Goods are no longer sold in bulk. 
They are packaged in millions of neat, illustrative, colorful 

continued on page 124 
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a compilation of opportunities by the 
editors of Famous Artists Magazine, a pub- 
lication of the Famous Artists Schools, 
Westport, Connecticut. 


art by Ric Estrada 


Spare-time 


Art Jobs 


Every DAY, thousands of imaginative students, home- 
makers and other art-minded individuals earn extra income 
as spare-time artists. In these days when the cost of living 
keeps bobbing upward like a hydrogen filled balloon, many 
a teacher too finds that his ability with pencil and brush 
is a valuable asset. Art can do far more than pay its way; 
it can prove the difference between merely adequate in- 
come and a more unlimited potential. Spare-time art jobs 
are all around you. 

Art can bring an exciting “plus” to your life, finan- 
cially as well as emotionally. Take the young homemaker, 
for example. Being a housewife is a responsible task, but 
it can be a monotonous one too. Yet, there are times during 
cveryone’s day when certain moments of relaxation can be 
put to tangible use. Housewives can’t seek full-time jobs, 
but they can enjoy the stimulation of profitable outside 
activity and the extra income that art provides. Then there 
are our senior citizens, theoretically retired, but still young 
in heart and fully capable of producing saleable art. And 


Ancestors are popular 
portrait subjects 


the semi-invalid, for whom art is the passport to useful 
endeavor. And there is the large segment of our population 
who ease their way into the full-time art field by extra-cur- 
ricular assignments while still holding onto their bread and 
butter jobs. And finally, the student and those who live in 


rural areas—all enabled by the fluidity of the art field to 
perform vital services in their communities, though far 
removed from the big city studio. 

The opportunities for spare-time art work are far more 
numerous than the openings for full-time jobs. Here is a 
guide to this exciting field—its opportunities and how to 
best go about turning your talents to profit. 

Whether you are looking for part-time or full-time art 
work, the same rules apply. First, and most important, you 
must be qualified. Second, you must go about your job 
search in a professional way. You need a portfolio of sam- 
ples, and you will have to arrange to have interviews with 
art buyers. 

Before starting to look for spare-time work, decide 
on how much time you have to devote to it. This will 
determine to some extent the kind of jobs you can get. 
Be realistic about your schedule—look for jobs you can 
deliver within the time limits the art buyer may stipulate. 

Not all kinds of art work can be done on a part-time 
basis. Remember you're a one-man show—don’t try for 
jobs that require teamwork, like advertising layouts, me- 
chanicals, and television continuities. All these mean con- 
stant conferences with copywriters and other artists. In- 
stead, concentrate on jobs you can take back to your own 
home “studio.” Illustrations, product and spot drawings, 
lettering, greeting cards and cartoons of all types are all 
naturals. 

A good place to start is your local newspaper. Talk 
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to the advertising man—he probably knows people who would advertise 
in his paper if they had help in developing art work for their ads. If you 
live in a big city, your community shopping news may be your best bet. 
Don’t try the big metropolitan dailies—they’re not likely to have spare- 
time work for you. 

Smal newspapers usually do job printing as well. If yours doesn’t, 
call on your local printer. Often he has part-time jobs to give out or has 
clients who do. People come to him with calling cards, posters, letterheads, 
and handbills to be designed and printed. If he likes your work, chances 
are you can help with the art. Learn from the printer all you can about 
printing processes and techniques used in preparing art for each process. 
In small towns especially, it is important to know the most economical 
ways to reproduce the effect you want. 


Through your printer or newspaper, you'll come in contact with some 
local firms—but don’t stop there. Call on other merchants with your 
portfolio so they’ll be familiar with your work when they have jobs to be 
done. Return with new ideas and new samples from time to time. 

If you live in a big city, skip the big advertising agencies, large de- 
partment stores, and important studios—especially if you’re just starting 
out. Concentrate on the small communities that make up every city. Each 
one has its own small business area, and here’s your best chance for part 
time jobs. The neighborhood dry goods store may need drawings for a 
newspaper ad or for mailing pieces, the local hardware store manager may 
want some product illustrations for a catalog, the druggist might buy a 
poster. 

Call on the program or publicity chairman of local service organiza- 
tions—Rotary, Kiwanis, and Lions Clubs. You might be able to do pro- 
eram covers, signs, or special advertisements for them. Here, too, is a 
good chance to come in contact with many business men who could give 
you other assignments. 

Architects, contractors, and real estate agents need renderings to 
show how a proposed building will look when finished and landscaped. 
If you’re good at wash drawings, here’s a market for your services. Learn 
how to read blueprints before you try for these jobs. 

There are special opportunities everywhere if Fine Arts painting 1s 
your stock-in-trade. Let all your acquaintances know you're an artist. 
Some of them may want you to do Christmas cards, landscapes, paintings 
of themselves, their homes, their children, their pets—the list is only 
limited by your own ingenuity. Be sure to have samples so they can see 
the kind of work you do. One student in California, as many others have, 
sold several portraits of children by showing friends a picture she did of a 
neighbor’s child. 

Your work itself is your best salesman. So have one-man shows of 
your paintings—in your home, in a local gift shop or book store, in a 
neighborhood restaurant or hotel lobby, tn the reading room of your 
town’s public library, in the foyer of your rieighborhood theater, or where 
you work. Arrange to exhibit your pictures in local art shows, county 
fairs—wherever they will be seen. 


If someone’s interested in a painting, let him take it home—give him a 
chance to get attached to it! If necessary, sell your pictures on the in- 
stallment plan—you’ll find lots of sales easier to make with this arrange- 
ment. 


Don’t overlook murals. Stores, taverns, night clubs, theaters, restau- 
rants, and churches are traditional users of these wall decorations. Many 
homes have them too—in playrooms, children’s rooms, hallways, and 
powder rooms. Your original ideas for murals may sell them to people 
who had not previously considered them. One student in the Midwest sold 
murals to several of her friends after they saw an unusual bird design she 
did on her own dining room wall. Call on your local architect and interior 
decorator—they might give you leads, or you might werk through them. 


Gift shops are always in the market for imaginatively decorated house- 
hold objects. Trays, kitchen canisters, place mats, tissue holders—even 
chairs, magazine racks, small tables, and children’s furniture—are all pos- 
sibilities for you to decorate. Your local paint store can advise you on 
proper paints to use on different surfaces. 
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Many students earn spare time dollars by conducting art classes for 
either adults or children. This has one big advantage: you can plan a 
definite time for your part-time work. 

Lots of cartoonists operate entirely by mail. Many magazine gag 
cartoons are sold this way—it’s the biggest field for selling art by mail. 
You can obtain a complete list of magazines that use cartoons from the 
Writer's Yearbook at your local library, or by ordering a copy through 
your local bookseller. Don’t pass up the smaller magazines that use car- 
toons—the fraternal publications, trade papers and house organs. They 
may pay less, but you’re more likely to make a sale. Cartoon roughs are 
sent to their editors on typewriter paper, sketched in pencil or ink. New- 
comers would do well to submit a few finished drawings too, so the art 
editor can get a better idea of style. Always send in several at a time 
and enclose return postage, with a return-addressed mailer. 

A second good field is the greeting card industry. This includes both 
cartoon type greeting cards and the more traditional kind. Do them to 
size. Many large companies have their own art staffs, but smaller ones will 
buy designs and ideas from mailed-in samples. Always study their output 
carefully and stay within the limits of their standard techniques. These 
firms are also listed in the Writer’s Yearbook. 

Here are over thirty additional ideas for the spare-time artist to 
explore: 

Design blotters for local firms to send out periodically as direct-mail 
promotion. 

Call on your local telephone company—the Yellow Pages in the direc- 
tory call for lots of art. 

See the editors of local newspapers—the community paper rather 
than the staff-produced larger ones. Perhaps you can design for them 
column headings, spot cuts for ads and can illustrate a shopping tips 
column. 

Do programs and posters for your town’s Little Theater group. 


Offer your oils, watercolors and drawings for sale with regular “‘at 
home” exhibitions, or through the cooperative channel of a local gift shop. 
(They display your wares and receive 25% to 40% as a commission. ) 
Shops will often welcome such an arrangement, for it helps bring in new 
customers and decorates the premises. 


Draw editorial cartoons or a regular comic strip for a small-town 
newspaper, emphasizing the local scene. (The pay may range from $5 
per cartoon to perhaps $25 for a weekly page layout. If it is a strip of 
three or four panels, the rate might fall midway between these figures. ) 
The editor may argue he could buy a well-known syndicated strip for 
about the same price, but your answer then is the obvious one: he won't 
have local color. | 

Make drawings or paintings of homes in your community and offer 
them for sale to the owners. The paintings could be hung over the mantel ; 
the drawings could be reproduced as Christmas cards or as stationery 
letterheads. Prices can only be determined by your time, the quality of art 
and the customer’s pocketbook. However, a good watercolor should be 
worth $25 and upwards, an oil painting more and a drawing somewhat 
less. (We know a spare-timer who averages three commissions a week, 
adding about $75 to his income for a few evenings’ work. He shows finished 
samples in a neat portfolio, never has to work on speculation. Each as- 
signment is a commission. ) 

Do portraits of animals. Every pet owner whose animal has won a 
blue ribbon is an excellent potential customer. You can get a list of these 
prospects from visiting dog and horse shows, checking the newspapers or 
perhaps by an equitable arrangement with pet shops. 

Do portraits of loved ones who have passed on, for the surviving 
members of the family. Use discretion, of course, and wait a suitable 
length of time before approaching your potential client. 

Paint cartoon pictures in luminous paint for decorating children’s 
rooms and playrooms. 

Design bookplates which reflect the interests or personality of the 


customer. 
continued on page 126 
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Armep with a camera, sketchbook and the intention of 
creating new ideas on an ages old subject, designer Ken- 
neth Gale began poking around in the Cathedrals of Italy, 
a couple of years ago. His consuming interest is mosaic 
tiles and in Venice he found what he had been seeking. 

Gale made a major discovery in the world of art simply 
by looking down at his feet when he entered San Marcos 
Cathedral. Unlike his predecessors, all of whom had studied 
the walls and ceilings of this renowned place of worship, 
Mr. Gale became fascinated by the floor. And there, despite 
the passage of millions of feet over the centuries, was a 
magnificent display of craftsmanship—mosaic designs that 
antedated our current passion for the illusion of depth by 
eight hundred years. 


Tracing the development of a Mosaic Byzantile from 

a simple diamond shape, here is how the illusion of 

depth was achieved in the pattern at right: 

1. A diamond-shaped ceramic mosaic tile 
basic element. 

2. As two of these are joined, an illusion of depth 
is already apparent. 

3. When three diamonds are joined, illusions of a 
solid cube or an interior view of three sides of a 
cube are created. 

4. With the addition of two more diamonds and a 
different shade to the center diamond, the outline 


is the 
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3-D TILE DESIGNS 


a mosaic designer makes a major art discovery by 
te looking down at his feet 


“IT was impressed by the almost endless variety of pat- 
terns in this beautiful floor,” he recalls. “These designs can 
truly be called timeless, for despite their age they showed 
markedly the influence of an even older art culture, adapted 
from the halls of mansions and villas in Pompeii, earlier 
by another thousand years.” 

Sometimes down on his knees, Gale painstakingly 
sketched and photographed the motifs, while curious of- 
ficials stared at this odd American who was more interested 
in a part of San Marcos completely ignored by centuries 
of artists who always looked up for inspiration. 

Returning to Zanesville, Ohio, where he is Director 
of Design for a commercial tile company, Gale turned over 


continued on page 126 


is that of an elongated hexagon. The figure lends 
itself to at least two visual interpretations. 
5. Joining two squat hexagons together and using 
two colors, a six-pointed star results. 
Assembling a number of the star-shaped figures 
and utilizing three colors produces this section of 
a Byzantile pattern. This pattern produces two 
visual effects. The first may be that of a flat 
surface with nine stars in two colors. The second 
effect is a three-dimensional one of a cluster of 
cubes or steps. Neither effect is static. They 
change from one moment to the next. 
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PHOTOSTAT DESIGNED GIFT BOXES 


unusual package designs made with light and chemicals 


by JERRY WHITE 


TAKE one empty cardboard box, add an artistically de- 
signed photostat enlargement, and the result will be a dis- 
tinctive gift box. 

Here is a fine opportunity to combine your photographic 
prowess with package designs that are personalized to suit 
every occasion. Holiday themes in season, gay cartoons and 
original artwork reproduced in fadeproof, smudgeproof pho- 
tostat form—an endless variety of uses and the mechanical 
labor is confined to scotch-taping the art in position! 

Photostat paper is recommended because of its adap- 
tability for creasing and folding. (Photographic enlarging 
paper is more prone to crack.) Photostat enlargements are 
moderate in cost—fifty cents for an 8”x10” enlargement. 
Any blueprint house and many art suppliers can make them 
for you. 

Even if you aren't handy with a camera, you can make 
these motifs, for a photostat will reproduce original artwork, 
maps, a layout of labels, collages—just about anything that 
is bold and emphasizes the black and white tones rather 
than subtle greys. Just take your design to the photostat 
house and they’ll deliver finished prints in twenty-four hours. 

Photo-art boxes make excellent storage containers for 
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your loose photographs, drawings and clippings. They can 
be used by artists as a unique mailer when sending samples 
to prospective clients or employers. Wrapped with bright 
ribbons, they provide tantalizing gift boxes and you can add 
a personal touch simply by printing, writing or pasting the. 
recipient’s name on the design before it is photostated. 

Let us assume you wish to present a book or album to 
someone. What is the theme of the book? Cooking? Then 
a collage of vegetable silhouettes, a magazine illustration 
of kitchenware, or a photograph of yourself at work in your 
kitchen would prove most appropriate. Or is it a snapshot 
album for the grandparents of your youngsters? Then try 
your hand at some cartoon artwork of children at play, pos- 
sibly combining it with a photograph of alphabet blocks. 
Simple suggestions—the choice of subject matter is entirely 
up to you. Here’s one project that is unlimited in scope, 
for anything that has already been reproduced in printed 
form, or has been drawn by you in contrasty tones can be 
photostated. And you may make as many copies as you 
wish without a jot of extra work on your part. 

Have you a favorite textured fabric? Paste it flat on a 


cardboard and reproduce it. A distinctive holiday gift wrap 
continued on page 127 
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1 Photostat is placed face down on table and box lid 2 Shorter sides are next folded and taped in position. A 
centered over it. Paper is then creased over edges of long small slice with X-acto knife will make corners easier to 
| | side, then firmly scotch taped down. manipulate and secure. 


3 With flaps now in place, apply scotch tape all along 4 Turn over cover and examine to make certain no 
box edges in continuous strips for each side. This will wrinkles remain. Because image is photographic, it cannot 
prevent cover from tearing free. smudge. Store boxes away from heat to prevent buckling. 


Box motifs should be se- 
lected for appropriateness 
to contents. Coathanger on. 
theme may hint at cloth- hte 
ing; cartooned photo-art 
is for a child’s gift; tex- 
tured box is photostat of 
original artwork done 
with blockprint ink and 
roller. 
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A NEW held tor the creative artist to invade is that ex- 
emplified by the gracefully decorated cannisters shown on 
this page. it is vinyl laminating, a process which sandwiches 
natural objects between two sheets of vinyl plastic to im- 
prison them permanently for display. 

These wastebaskets and magazine holders use nothing 
but the real thing as a decorative motif—butterflies, ferns, 
leaves, caught imperishably between the transparent layers 
of plastic. Although the industrial process calls for special, 
expensive presses, the procedure itself is quite simple. A 
sheet of vinyl (about 20 guage thickness) is placed flat and 
the objects then hand-distributed in a pleasing design across 
it. This first layer is usually tinted to serve as a ground. 
The decorative forms are then sandwiched between this 
ground and another, heavier sheet of clear vinyl. The plas- 
tic is rigid. It can be bent about the basket after fusing is 
done, but it cannot be molded. The vinyl sandwich is now 
put on a flatbed press and fused into one unit with pressure 
and a 260° F. heat. When this has been accomplished, the 
pliant sheet is wrapped about the basket and locked in posi- 
tion with metal or wooden rims. The result: a handsome 
and uniquely decorated item for somebody’s home. 

When working with fragile forms like butterflies, leaves 
and ferns, the manufacturer first thoroughly dehydrates 
them in a “hot room” for seventy-two hours to remove 
every trace of moisture. This prevents the objects from 
becoming charred or otherwise damaged during the lami- 
nation. 

Designing for lamination offers opportunities for the 
enterprising artist. Via this process, all types of natural 
and freehand decorated materials may be applied to furnish- 
ings, or as the subject matter for framed pictures. Other 
possible motifs: coins, fishing lures, abstract patterns of 
metallic strips, drawings, maps and documents. Readers in- 
terested in obtaining additional information about the tech- 
nique and commercial possibilities may write to the follow- 
ing firms which specialize in this work: Laminate Indus- 
tries, 923 Nepperham Ave., Yonkers, N. Y., and Poly- 
Plastex United, Inc., Union, New Jersey. 


creations by Coby Associates, N.Y. 
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Snip with scissors, twist to shape with wires, join with tape .. . the easy approach 


Art educator Dorothy Harkins of Cleveland recently put aside her teaching duties to experiment in a new 
medium. Fascinated with the possibilities of a wood fiber material imported from Formosa, she has adapted it to 
the making of artificial flowers which defy the eye to differentiate from the real thing. Some of her results are 

continued on page 128 


The real thing? Not at all. These 
mums are made of wood fiber and 
were created with a scissors by 
Dorothy Harkins. 
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BILLION DOLLAR PACKAGE: 
continued from page 114 


folding cartons. There they sit on thousands of shelves, 
easy to handle, simple to carry, handy to use—and ir- 
resistible ! 


The Silent Salesman 

Supermarkets no longer need persuasive counter sales- 
men. All they need is room for effectivé product display. 
The box, the carton, the package has become the modern 
phenomenon—the silent salesman ! 

Each product sells itself. At the point of sale the clincher 
is the package. By the color, design and message on the 
box the housewife is moved to buy. This has produced a 
revolution in merchandising. 

That’s why this is called a “packaging era.”’ Advertis- 
ing must recognize it. Advertising in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio, TV, etc., provide the background, set the stage, 
but the package clinches the sale. When you enter a super- 
market to look for a desired product you are faced with the 
product and its competitors, side by side. Which do you 
buy? Which recalls the advertising, reiterates its persuas- 
siveness 

This decision confronts men as well as women shoppers. 
No longer is it true that women compose 85 per cent of 
America’s shoppers, for men are daily cutting increasingly 
into this stronghold of the housewife. The new packaging 
trends have made shopping pleasant and easy. And the male 
member of the household is getting into the act. Teen-agers 
and adolescents, too. Small wonder super markets are 
booming. Though only five per cent of food stores, they 
do 52 per cent of America’s retail food business. 


Thirty-Eight Cartons a Week per Family 

Just how important the carton is to you is the whopping 
fact that the average family uses 38 cartons every week. 
Over 100 billion folding cartons are manufactured annually 
in 594 plants in this country alone. 

What packaging can do for a competitive product is 
sharply illustrated by what happened to one of the country’s 
leading cigarettes. Recently it switched from a conventional 
paper package to a folding carton and in nine months its 
sales increased 5000 times! 

A towel manufacturer put his goods in an attractive 
box and sales jumped 14 per cent. Produce sales jumped 
30 per cent in one market when it was put into windowed 
cartons. Hardware, textiles, toys and machinery now pop 
into stores in packages—finding new markets, and new 
retail outlets. Every manufacturer in industries that deal 
with the consumer is re-checking his entire retailing set-up. 

Where did it all start? The first product to be packaged 
on a major scale was Uneeda Biscuits in the 90’s. The 
cracker-barrel philosophers at the general store were in- 
dignant when the proprietor brought out his biscuits neatly 
packaged in a folding carton, preventing spoilage, theft and 
breakage. Sales of fresh, crisp and appetizing Uneeda 
crackers boomed. 

Soon other manufacturers became package-conscious. 
Among the first to follow were the cereal makers. Cooked 
dry cereals such as corn flakes and shredded wheat sud- 
denly appeared on shelves, pre-packaged, weighed and un- 
touched by human hands. An even more attractive feature 
was that housewives could now turn in the box tops and 
get desirable premiums. 

Next came sugar and flour and cornstarch. Packaging 


continued on page 126 
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HIGH SCHOOL ART EDUCATION: 
continued from page 106 


about their function and value as art expression. We can- 
not talk about art in experience and allow students’ art 
activities to become completely removed from daily life. 
The art program, for the high school especially, should 
include many opportunities to understand art as creative 
living. 

The art program in the senior high school should be 
wide enough in scope to orient students seeking vocations 
in art. If all art mediums are not available for the students 
to explore, discussions about them can be conducted to 
apprise young students of a possible future in art. If the 
program is developed to meet the individual and social 
needs of the students, vocations in art become obvious as 
the art program develops. Talented students should be given 
special counseling in terms of additional art training after 
their senior high school career ends. 


We must remember that art experiences in school are 
not primarily to train artists but people. They offer all 
students the opportunity to learn to live creatively, and so 
to become mature, expressive persons. 4 


THIS IS AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: | 
continued from page 112 


and we used the steel as beams and we used it as posts and 
we used all that sort of thing, just as though we were 
using wood. But here’s Roebling coming along and other 
minds that are based on principle—elemental thinkers— 
and Roebling said that steel is strongest as a strand. You’ve 
got the properties of steel, property used in construction 
in the strand like the spider, spinning. And there lies the 
secret of what steel can do for modern times. It can give 
indefinite lightness of span. 

Now all these elemental things are inherent in the 
nature of architecture today, and you must study nature. 
And nature doesn’t mean out of doors, you know—nature 
doesn’t mean horses and cows and streams and storms 
only; that’s just one little element. Nature means the es- 
sential significant life of the thing, whatever the thing is. 
This thumb of mine, what’s the nature of the thumb? Why 
is this nail on the thumb? It’s the “why,” the questioning 
concerned with the very life and character of whatever 
is, that is the study of nature. Now there’s no architect 
possible for future use or who is able to in the least reckon 
with these terrific impulses released by the facilities of 
machinery and modern scicnce, who can interpret them in 
terms of beauty, until he has mastered and become a 
master in the realm of the study of nature. That’s why 
I think we made a great mistake when we took the capital 
“‘n” off Nature and put it only on God. Putting it on God 
is all right—leave it there, because God is the great mysteri- 
cus motivator of what we call nature, and it has been said 
often by philosophers, that nature is the will of God. I 
prefer to say that nature is the only body of God that we 
shall ever see, if we wish to know the truth concerning 
anything, we'll find it in the nature of that thing. Now 
we've had great philosophers who were masters of what 
we call human nature; we've had great poets, and this is 
a matter for the poet: I think the nature of nature lies, so 
far as our grasp on it or our intimacy with it is concerned, 
in a matter of our learning from our great poets. 

Of course when we made this great declaration in the 
face of the world, of a new integrity that was going to 
come out of the freedom of the individual to be greatly 
himself, we had no religion to go with it, don’t you see. The 


continued on page 127 
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combination of colors may be used. 


to be inserted and controlled. 


Using sharp knife, motif is scratched 
thru ground coating of paint, then ex- 
posed areas covered with gold lacquer. 
When glass is turned around, design 
shows thru as gold tracery against 
darker background. 


report by RON FRANKEL 


Man Y glass objects found in the home can 
be given new life via the challenging technique of 
scratch-decorating. The principle involved requires 
that you scratch into a painted ground previously 
applied to the design area of the glass. This scratch- 
ing removes the paint and exposes the clear glass 
beneath. The sgraffito design is then filled in with 
paint of another color—we suggest gold against a 
black or dark blue background. Any harmonious 


The tools and materials cost little and are quite 
simple to work with: a sharp-pointed X-acto knife, 
dark colored, quick-drying oil or lacquer base paint, 
a quality one-inch paint brush, (to apply the base 
color to the glass) white watercolor paint or a 
yellow grease pencil with which to sketch the initial 
design on the glass and gold colored Tip On, a 
lacquer touch-up paint obtainable at paint or hard- 
ware stores. Your glass object can be a glass- 
covered picture frame, glass ash tray or candy dish, 
wide-necked vase or any decoratively shaped bottle 
whose neck is wide enough to permit your brush 


Through our scratch-decorating technique, ordi- 


nary picture frames can be transformed into unique 
continued on page 127 


Scratch-decorating technique enhances glass objects. 
Above, an inexpensive ashtry turned into a personal- 
ized conversation piece. Immediately below, an empty 
picture frame becomes its own picture! The protective 
glass serves as vehicle for a stylized fish motif. 
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From empty picture frame to useful serving tray in less than an hour. With all 
decorating on reverse side of glasstop, motif cannot be marred. Inexpensive chrome 
handles may be added; they are available at hardware stores. 
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THE DESIGNS: 
continued from page 118 


his findings to his staff with the comment that they im- 
merse themselves thoroughly in the spirit of these ancient 
Byzantine designs, then freely adapt them for the homes 
and public buildings of twentieth century America. No 
attempt was made to slavishly copy; instead, the resultant 
work was one that married two cultures whose origins are 
almost two thousand years apart. Designs such as these 
were seen and trod upon by the Caesars and perhaps even 
by Peter and Paul during their journeys throughout the 
Roman Empire. Such is their simple, irresistible beauty 
that they are at home now as then, and will endure for 
centuries to come. 

For two years, the designers studied his color photo- 
graphs and drawings, then put them all away and developed 
their own interpretations. They are now available on the 
public market. 

The basic shapes are diamonds, squares and triangles, 
laid out in counterpuntal patterns of seemingly infinite 
variety, and all creating an illusion of depth that is startling. 
The palette of ceramic colors chosen consists of pebble 
white, black, light grey, dark grey, beige, red and buff. Not 
only are the mosaic patterns three-dimensional, but some 
parts have been planned to run directionally in such a man- 
ner as to make small rooms and halls seem much larger 
than they really are. 

Students of the mosaic craft will find a rich source of 
inspiration in studying these examples and noting how the 
motifs are achieved. 4 


BILLION DOLLAR PACKAGE: 
continvea from page 124 


made these products distinct personalities, with their own 
story, tastes, illustrations and brand identification. 

Cost of retailing went down as spoilage and “‘sampling”’ 
decreased and sales grew. In the old days the key to retail 
profits was to buy low and sell high. Today, a retailer 
wants to buy low and sell low—but fast. The package made 
this possible. The carton is the key to modern supermarket 
operation and, next to the product itself, the basic concern 
of the marketing expert. 

It has also become the key to American cookery. A 
housewife who buys the pre-cooked meals and ready mixes 
available to her in packages actually saves as much as 200 
hours a year—or 18% days a year in the kitchen. She also 
saves money because more and more cartons serve dual 
purposes. 

A wallpaper, for instance, now comes in a folding carton 
which can be turned into a waterproof tray for holding 
water during the papering. A ribbon pack carton has been 
designed that keeps ribbon from getting tangled. The box 
has slots for different cglored ribbons. Another carton has 
a device for measuring sugar, soap powder or other dry 
products. And almost all food packages contain recipes. 
One manufacturer lists 800 different recipes on his packages. 

The “silent salesman” in the form of the folding carton 
on the shelf is thus the smzll, secret voice that makes you 
come out of a market with a dozen items instead of ten— 
a salesman that has created an $800 million a year folding 
carton business that continues to expand annually. It is a 
booming area and a voracious one, constantly demanding 
skilled artists and craftsmen. For the talented neophyte, 
the door to this enterprise lies in the small, but select field 
of industrial designing. It is a field well worth considering 
during one’s high school and advanced educational training. 
Package design has a future. 4 
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SPARE-TIME ART JOBS: 
continued from page 117 


Design appropriate menu covers or place mats for a 
tea room or restaurant. 3 

Call on your local wrought-iron worker—offer to do 
sketches of proposed gates, weathervanes, andirons, and 
other items he makes so his customers can see what they 
will look like when .they are finished. 

Do small paintings in pairs—they have a wide appeal. 
Cars, boats, animals, birds, or flowers are possible subjects. 

Do pencil portrait sketches at a motel. Set up your 
drawing board just before tourists are expected. Be sure 
to have examples of your work prominently displayed. 

Watch the society columns for names of engaged girls 
-—charcoal portraits of the bride-to-be will generally sell 
on sight. | 

Paint pictures of vacation cottages for their owners 
to see—and buy. 

Fraternal, social, and political organizations are good 
prospects for portrait commissions—they often like to have 
paintings of prominent members, past or present. In fact, 
this is one of the most important fields in professional por- 
trait painting. 

Sell your drawings or paintings of local landmarks 
through a book store or stationery shop in your town. 

Price your paintings so people can afford them. If they 
sell as fast as you can paint them, the price is right; if they 
sell faster, then increase your price on new pictures. If 
they don’t sell at all, reduce the price until they do. 

Do black-and-white portraits of celebrities for organ- 
izations in your town that are honoring them at testimonial 
dinners. Leave space all around for the guests to sign. 

Do paintings of the local golf course and country club 
to sell to members. 

Paint still-life subjects that have an emotional or 
nostalgic quality—hunter’s equipment, old apothecary im- 
plements, or gardener’s tools. 

Letter scrolls and certificates for organizations which 
periodically honor distinguished persons. 

From time to time, send out a well-designed printed 
post card mailing to your prospects, reminding them that 
you're available for part-time art jobs. 

Show your animal pictures in pet shops and sports 
stores and at kennel meets—you’ve a ready-made audience 
of animal lovers. 

Design notepaper with your drawings of local scenes 
to sell at local gift and stationery shops. 

Paint ties, aprons, and scarfs—try selling them to 
clubs, social and fraternal organizations with their own 
special insignia. 

Contact sign painters to do the illustrations on their 
signs. 

Run an ad in your local paper offering your part-time 
art services. 

Design safety posters for local machine shops, foun- 
dries, or factories. 

Do pencil portraits and caricatures at your county fair. 

Paint pictures of boats to sell to their owners. 


Capitalize on the pride people have in their ancestors 
—draw their existing coats of arms if they have them, or 
design new ones so they can be printed on their stationery. 

Homeowners often want maps to show how to reach 
their houses. Humorous cartoon illustrations pointing out 
landmarks on the way are effective. 4 
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SCRATCHWORK ON GLASS: 


continued from page 125 
serving trays, the lowly ashtray or glass candy dish be- 
comes a splendid personalized gift and a wide-necked vase 
or bottle becomes an attractive accessory for the home. 
The steps for transforming a picture frame and glass into 
a handsome party serving tray. are as follows: 

Remove the cardboard backing of the frame and expose 
the glass. Clean the glass carefully with soap and water. 
Using dark, quick-drying oil or lacquer base paint, paint 
one side of the glass, stroking carefully with a quality 
brush. Lacquer spray paint may also be used and it dries 
rapidly. | 

When fully dry, sketch on the design with white water 
color paint and a camel’s hair brush (or you may prefer a 
yellow grease pencil.) Sketch the motif on the surface of 
the black painted background. With a sharp-pointed X-acto 
knife, next scratch the design by cutting directly into the 
black paint, exposing the glass under-surface. Fine scratch 
lines combined with heavier, bolder lines and unusual 
interest to the overall design. 

When completed, wipe away all traces of the water color 
paint or grease pencil with a soft cloth. Only the dark 
covering base paint remains, contrasting with the exposed 
vlass areas of the design. 

Working on the same side of the glass, next cover the 
exposed glass portions of the design with gold colored 
Tip On. 

When fully dry, simply reverse the glass, placing the 
painted side, against the backing and remount in the frame. 
Cover the underside of the tray with a section of soft felt 
to prevent its scratching furniture when the tray is used. 
Decorative serving handles may be added or the tray used 
as is. The glass surface can be washed without harming 
the durable design. 

This same technique can be used to decorate ashtrays 
and glass candy dishes; always apply the design to the 
underside. With wide-necked vases and bottles, the design 
is applied to the inside, by working through the neck of 
the vase or bottle. 4 


PHOTOSTAT BOXES: 
continued from page 120 


you would like to incorporate into this more permanent 
form? Photostat it. Using the original material lacks 
uniqueness, but once it has been photostated it becomes a 
completely new entity, and one upon which you can add 
varying forms of decorative design without any danger of 
them tearing free. 

Your tools are equally simple: a ruler and sharp blade 
for trimming the stat to size, scotch tape and scissors for 
fastening the folded edges to the inside of the box lid. 

The four steps are illustrated on the facing page. We 
recommend using the sturdy cartons which are used to con- 
tain photographic enlarging paper. You can also use any 
similar stiff box which will not curl or dent. Always plan 
your enlargement to be a few inches larger than the box 
top and sides; you will want to fold a small portion inside 
the box where it can be secured with tape. 4 


THIS IS AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 
continved from page 124 


old religion was all gone and the only thing we had was 
the saying of Jesus himself, that the kingdom of God is 
within you. Now that we cling to; that we cling to now, 
That is what the great declaration of independence means: 
that the kingdom of God is within you and that’s where 
you'll find it, and it’s in the nature of what you are that 
this thing is going to come that we call, appropriately, 
architecture, that we call the nature of building beautifully. 
We're working toward it by way of proper uses of mate- 
rial. We use steel as steel in strands, vary it so that it has a 
flesh of its own, so that it cannot degenerate, take the 
sheets, slit them, pull them open, make a net that can be 
buried in concrete. And we’ve given concrete a great deal 
of attention, too, because now concrete is a means of 
practical strengthening, as it grows from year to year. 


These things begin and come out of the study of 
nature. It is out of the study of the nature of steel and of 
glass that you arrive at these conclusions which I’m giving 
you, and that’s where all the things will come from. That’s 
your university; that’s where you ought to go to school. 


‘We're a great growing people with a great growing 
sense of life, and we’re not satisfied with all these shallow 
cliches. We want something that expresses our own heart, 
our love of life, our own feeling for it. And gracious! If 
we get into nature, out of nature can come miracles of 
structural integrity with an expression of beauty the world 
has never even dreamed of. And that’s your job. That’s 
what’s up to you to do, because I’m talking to architec- 
tural students—the builders of the future. 


I’m looking to the teen-ager for the life that’s going 
to come to architecture. It’s gone wrong now, it’s going 
cliche. It’s going away from the standard that we started 
to raise in Chicago. Chicago was the birthplace of what 
I’m talking about, and it went abroad and astonished Eu- 
rope and came back and we've been importing it ever 
since, but it was originated here. This is where we began 
to think that way. And we found a poet: Wal* Whitman. 
We read Emerson, Thoreau, and we found the thing that 
was truly in the spirit of our life here and of our nation, 
and that we have still to go by. Once a year I have the boys 
around me read Emerson’s “American Scholar.” Get it 
and read it if you haven’t read it. I don’t know whether 
you have or not. And he couldn’t go back to Harvard for 
23 years after he delivered that lecture there! So now you 
can read it. And various other things down the line. We’ve 
had great Americans. We’re going to have greater ones 
and they're going to come from the teenagers. I doubt if 
there are very many of them visible now above that area, 
above that grade. It’s all with the young; it’s all with the 
voungsters who have fresh minds, who can “see in” when 
they look at things, not just “see at; who can learn by 
analysis, not only by comparison. You never get the real 
truth about anything, and you never really know anything. 
It’s only as you say well, what is the nature and character 
of this man, nature and character of that man, and begin 
to know who’s why, why is why, and what is what. Only 
then are you on the road to the future that this nation was 
established not merely to proclaim but to build, and archi- 
tecture is the cornerstone of that culture of which we now 
have none or little, but we only have an amazing civiliza- 
tion. 


The mother art is architecture. Without an architec- 
ture of our own we have no soul of our own civilization. 


continued on page 128 
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SOMETHING NEW IN FLOWERCRAFT: 
continued from page 123 


shown on this page. 

Dorothy is enterprising. With a less imaginative in- 
dividual, the project might have ended up as just one 
more interesting hobbycraft. But the cost of the materials 
proved so sensible that she has turned to manufacturing 
kits which can be sold to schools, occupational therapists 
and crafts clubs for as little as a dollar. There are fifteen 
kits now available, and among the floral motifs are roses, 
camellia, carnations, violets, poinsettia, sweet pea, orchids 
and mums. 


The basic material is wood fiber which comes in well 
over a hundred distinct colors. The paperlike substance, 
known as Papyferia Arelia, is the pith of a plant which 
takes two years to mature. It is cut by Chinese workers 
into long strips, then sliced into workable squares which 
are folded, twisted and scissored about wire stems to build 
up the flower form. The kit also contains leaf shapes, 
green binding tape and tie wire. 

As an example, here is the procedure for making 
mums : 


1. A sheet of wood fiber is cut in half and the long side 
folded to make a book. The material is velvetlike to the 
touch and actually feels like a living flower. 

2. The long side of the folded section is then again folded 
in half and pressed to insure holding the fold. The other 
half is treated the same way. 


3. A piece of tie wire is now snipped to six inch length 
and the two halves placed together like the pages of a 
small book, with the folded ends facing toward the outside. 


4. The long side is cut with a scissors almost to the center, 
snipping neatly in a line down the length, with each cut 
a small distance further down. This is also done on the 
opposite folded side. The two series of cuts thus terminate 
with about a half-inch of centerpiece to hold them intact. 


Decorative wreath created of wood fiber flowers. 
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5. When this has been done, the snipped pieces are wrapped 
about the middle with a piece of wire and this is tightened 
to pull the center tight. The snipped portions then blos- 
som out as the individual petals of the mum. 


This is the basic beginning ; from here the project con- 
tinues with equally simple steps until a flower suddenly 
appears as if by magic. Leaves, stem and calyx are added 
and the finished flowers can be inserted into a glass bow! 
as a centerpiece or even worn as a boutonniere or corsage. 


The flower making project has been received enthusi- 
astically in schools and by YMCA groups in the Cleveland 
area. Dorothy has been swamped with requests for informa- 
tion and orders, but invites our interested readers to write 
to her for further details. Kits are also made up in volume 
for larger groups at reduced prices. There is sufficient 
material in each kit for three projects. 


An obvious advantage of these lifelike flowers is their 
permanency. Though fragile in appearance, they are sur- 
prising durable and with reasonable handling: will last a 
long time. There is fascination in designing your own 
flowers for practical use and Dorothy Harkins’ kit should 
afford youngsters and adults many hours of pleasure. For 
further information write to her at: 18590 Parkland Drive, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 4 


THIS 1S AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE: 
continued from page 127 


Now of course architecture is a blindspot of our life in 
America today. How many millions of students go to the 
university to be educated? They come away conditioned, 
not enlightened, and they know nothing of architecture 
although they have a department somewhere around— 
probably in the basement or maybe in some buildings out- 
side there where they had soldiers at one time; but archi- 
tecture has not received and is not receiving now, its due, 
if we mean by way of the word democracy, a genuine cul- 
ture which can become the soul of our civilization. 4 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND? 


continued from page 94 
and broad experimentation, arid to concentrate on a specific 
field of fine art. My recommendation is to concentiate on 
painting in the second half ofthe freshman year. Hold off 
cn ceramics, sculpture, handcrafts and other forms of 
three-dimensional art, and spend the time on just this 
vast painting meduim. My classes pass the n:onths from 
January through June learning about the p:inter’s tools 
and materials—brushes, paints, papers, color control, the 
spectrum, tonal gradations with color rather than light and 
shadow. We paint still lifes, using simple props— a bowl 
of fruit, a napkin. First, literal, then abstracted. We learn 
how to capture the essence of those bits of matter which 
were at first purely literal things, and break them down 
into their basic forms and the light which gives them 
character. From here we move on to landscapes, again 
following the same literal-to-abstracted procedure. Our 
purpose is not to turn out abstract painters, but rather to 
demonstrate dramatically how much of scenic effect and 
form depends on discovering the true nature of design and 
light inherent in the subject matter. Abstraction, impres- 
sion, expression—all means toward fresh statement; no 
ends in themselves, but only means toward developing a 
new way of seeing an old fact. 


This is the value of so-called “modern” painting. The 
artist is freed of rigid limitation; he no longer tries to 
compete with nature. Instead, he makes nature his tool. 
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It is at this second half of the freshman high school 
year that our students start to face art squarely and to 
know what it really is. They start mastery of the means 
to successfully express themselves, and they learn to ap- 
preciate the freedom that lifts art away from the more 
literal subjects of history, mathematics or langauge. Crea- 
tive art—whether in painting, music, poetry or prose— 
knows no limitation. But before one can create, he must 
understand the underlying nature of his field. Basic rules 
—master them first, then go on to free expression. 4 


address all corfespondence to AMALIA DI DONATO 
Wm. Howard Taft High School, 240 E. 172nd St., N. Y. C. 57 


HOBBY HORSE RODEO: 
continued from page 107 


Youngsters love to create practicai toys—things 
they can use and not simply look at. Why not take 
your corral of horses and stage a playtime rodeo in a 
recreation area? Need a corral to house your livestock ? 
A bale of chicken wire or snow fence (borrowed from 
the school janitor, or contributed from a sympathetic 
hardware dealer) will ‘do nicely. Have the secondary 
art class design you some appropriate ranch signs and 
let the fun begin. 4 


a PALETTE NOTES 4 


LOAFS AND LOAFERS: Art the height of the Renaissance, the 16th 
Century city of Florence, Italy took a census and found that it had 
twice as many artists as it had bakers and butchers combined. 


HEADS AND TALES: When Raphael died it was discovered he had left 
an estate worth a quarter-million dollars by today’s standards. 
Patron Agostino Chigi had paid him $3,000 for each head he 
painted in the fresco at Santa Croce Chapel in Rome. . . . On the 
other hand, Rembrandt VanRijn almost received but a fraction of 
what his paintings were worth. His “Night Watch” earned him 
$1,500 only after long controversy and dissatisfaction on the part 
of many of the clients depicted in the canvas. Today the work is 
priceless, could not be purchased for a million dollars. 

HE TOOK IT WITH HIM: Lithographer, George Miller has a family 
monument made of discarded lithography stones. 


FROM BRICKBATS TO BOUQUETS: Michael O’Brien decided to quit 
his job as a hod carrier when he was seventy-five, because he Was 
bored with serving as chaperone to a load of bricks. He started 
dabbling with paints. When he was eighty-two, he sent a picture to 
the Denver Artists Guild, painted on a shoe box side. It won top 
prize. 


MORE FOR YOUR MONEY DEPT: Never one to waste canvas, artist 
Harry Roseland submitted an oil to the Salmagundi Competition, 
painted on top of five previous rejections. 


THE BUST IS NONE TOO GOOD: Dr. Wilhelm Bode, director of the 
Berlin Museum, once authenticated a wax bust called: “Flora” as 
being the work of Leonardo daVinci. Art critics showered praise 
on the masterpiece. Later, during a routine X-ray examination, it 
was discovered that the wax bust was stuffed with contemporary 
copies of the London Times. The culprit was finally unearthed as 
the son of English sculptor Lucas, who had passed off his father’s 
work as an old master. 


WHOLE HOG OR NOTHING: J]. P. Morgan, famed financial wizard 
once put an art dealer completely out of business by merely walking 
through his store. He turned to the proprietor, jabbed his thumb 
aimlessly and said: ‘I’ll take it.”” Sensing a nice sale, the dealer 
asked to what item the banker referred. ‘Everything,” said Morgan 
and the man ended up with nothing but bare shelves and a mon- 
strous check. 


WORLD’S LARGEST DRAWING ACCOUNT: Gustave Dore, who never 
took a lesson in his life, produced 100,000 drawings and netted 
$2,000,000 from their sale. He averaged six a day A 


MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


BOOK REVIEWS: 
continued from page 99 


ENGLISH ROMANESQUE LEAD SCULPTURE: 
Philosophical Library 


George Zarnecki 
List price: $4.75 
A long backward look at a near-forgotten form of religious 
craftsmanship of Medieval England and art. English Romanesque 
lead fonts are a curiosity; although the art world reveres the gold 
and silver sculpture of the times, this craftsmanship in  baser 
metal has remained almost ignored. Students and researchers of 
England’s Middle Ages sculpture will find this volume one of the 
existing few to serve their needs. 81 illustrations; 125 pages. 


% Subscriber price: $4.35 


LEARNING TO PAINT IN OIL: Jerry Farnsworth 
Watson-Guptill Publisher List price: $8.00 


A professionally presented book for serious amateurs who want 
to attempt the oil medium. The coverage extends over still life, 
landscape, portrait and figure painting, yet, despite its detailed 
examination of the fine points of painting, it remains essentially a 
book for the beginner whose eyes are on complete mastery of his 
medium. As an introductory book should, attention is paid to such 
matters as the selection of tools and pigments, how to hold brushes 
and palette knives. A thorough book, well illustrated. 125 pages. 
* Subscriber price: $7.25 


RECENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


MOBILE DESIGN: by John Lynch 


Studio-Crowell Publishers List price: $3.95 
A follow-up on the popular ‘‘How To Make Mobiles’, with scores of addi- 
tional, new ideas. 102 plates, showing construction details for some highly 


original mobiles. 
(% Subscriber price: $3.40) 


EXPLORING PAPER MACHE: by Victeria Betts 
Davis Press List price: $6.00 

ideal selection for the art teacher on modest budget. Scores of exciting 
projects which require little more than paper, scissors and paste. Fully illustrated. 


A fountainhead of fresh ideas. 
(% Subscriber price: $5.45) 
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STAINED glass is a functionally beautiful art form. Its 
ancient history is steeped in religious worship, for few 
other mediums can so successfully capture the eternal 
wonders of Nature's spectrum. Because its transient beauty 
is comparable to the glowing heart of our finest gems, it 
has long been a natural choice for the depiction of man- 
kind’s most inspirational thoughts. 

The making of professional stained glass is an exact- 
ing art, requiring skill and knowledge for control, but by 
the use of transluscent oil paints and even wax crayons a 
handsome and simplified technique has been developed 
which makes its practice available to the hobbyist and art 
educator. The designs shown below and in the color repro- 
duction on the facing page were rendered on heavy wrap- 
ping paper. The same procedure will work on glass and 
plastic sheets. Thus, regardless of your budget, you can 
create stained glass effects. 

The first step is, obviously, to select a motif and make 
a master sketch on tracing paper, breaking it up into a 


¥ 


Two motifs developed as a class project on religious 
art. Students first went on field trip to local 
churches and synagogues, then created their own 
ideas. Master sketches were rendered in watercolor, 
using India ink for simulating the leading. Pre- 
liminary planning was done with various other 
mediums to explore design possibilities of materials 
like scrap fabrics glued onto paper and cut out 
colored construction papers. Final work was done 
on oil treated paper. Project based on experiments 
in class of Amalia Di Donato, Wm. Howard Taft 
High School, New York City. 
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STAINED GLASS 


beautiful effects that duplicate 
traditional glasswork, using simple 


coloring media on glass or paper 


mosaic effect with black lines that simulate leading. This 
is known as the cartoon. It will be then traced onto the 
working surface or, in the case of plastic sheets and glass, 
be placed underneath so that the freehand painting can 
be done atop the guide. The theme may be naturalistic, 
traditional or abstract. Bold, simple designs are recom- 
mended. 

Once the motif is transferred or positioned, you are 
ready to start working. 


Wax Crayon Method 

After tracing your design onto the heavy paper, take 
a wad of cotton and dip it into oil (i.e., mineral oil, baby 
oil or cooking oil), then rub it evenly across the surface 
tc impregnate the paper. This will serve two purposes: 
to make the paper transluscent and to add brilliance to 
the wax colors. Now, color in your motif with the crayons. 
Confine the color areas within each leaded black segment 
and choose hues that contrast richly and complement each 
other. Do not try for a gaudy effect; rather, study actual 


‘stained glasswork to note the subtlety of placement that is 


inherent in well-designed examples of this craft. 

A rough effect is achieved by freely stroking the 
crayons across the paper. A purer blending can be accom- 
plished by dipping your crayons into the oil between strokes 
and going over the colors a second time. For deeper hues, 
turn the paper over and add more crayoning on the reverse. 

Experiment if you wish with sgraffito effect by scraping 
the wax color away with a sharp tool. 

When the coloring is completed, a clear lacquer can 
he sprayed or brushed over both sides of the paper to make 
it more durable. The panel is then placed over a window 
and secured with masking tape or the adhesive-backed 
colored plastic tapes that are available in most department 
stores and supermarkets. 


Dek-All Method 

This all-purpose coloring medium has the advantage 
of working on glass or clear plastics. It is oil-based and 
can be used as a transparent or translucent color. Glass 
with a slight textured ripple is best to work upon, since 
this will help break up the transmitted light by which it 
is viewed. The Dek-All is mixed with its special Trans-Mix 
medium and a little thinner, then applied directly to the 
glass surface. You can design freehand or work over a 
watercolored guide placed below the pane. The medium 
dries quickly at room temperature or this can be expedited 
by putting it in a low heat kitchen oven for a few minutes. 
The colors will become very durable. Once dry, insert the 
panes into your window with standard putty, or, for tem- 
porary use, tape them over the existing clear panes. With 
little expense you have created a distinctive window for 
your home, church or store display window. 4 
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India ink and mineral oil, working d 
lacquer was applied over the finished artwork 


over a large window and the dark age ach 
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eolor needs 
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Everything you need to run a 
happy art class. Rainbow-bright 


hues in colored chalks, watercolor, 
tempera and the universally 
popular Crayonex Crayons! They’re 
all included in Prang’s exclusive 
Tuned-Palet, a unique system of 


manufacture that guarantees 


perfect matching of hue and 


intensity for every color medium we 


« 


make. It’s child’s play to recognize 


Prang colors—they go together. 


See your favorite “Prang-Man” 
—he’s interested in “babying” 


your needs, too! 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY SANDUSKY, OHIO NEW YORK 
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